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Larger and Cleaner Fields as a Guide Post to “$500 More a Year F arming.” 


[Courtesy International Harvester Co. 














ID YOU EVER run a mowing machine in a smooth, level meadow where the horses 
could walk .steadily from one end of the field to the other and the mower clicked 
merrily as the tall grass fell over in even swaths? There is no finer work on the farm. 
Then did you ever try to guide a mowing machine over a piece of land where stumps 

and bushes and other obstructions bobbed up every little bit, and you had to keep pulling on 
the lines and raising the cutter-bar and shifting your course, working hand and leg and eye 
and mind till the horses were wearied and fretted and you were hot and tired and out of hu 
mor? Then, perhaps, in spite of all your care, you would run into a stump or a bush and have 
to stop for repairs, losing time, injuring the machine and raising both your bodily and mental 
temperature to the boiling point. There is nothing fine about such work as that. 

It is the same way with any kind of farm tool. There is a vast difference in turning long, 
even furrows through a well cleared field, and in lifting the plow around. or pulling it from 
against stumps or stones, jerking the team, straining the plow and wearing yourself out at what 
should be comparatively easy work. 

It doesn’t pay to leave the fields full of obstructions or to have them broken up into little 
irregular patches. Improved machinery cannot be used to advantage in such fields; and with 
any sort of implement there is constant loss—loss of time from unnecessary turning and stop- 
ping, loss in the greater wear and tear on the implements, loss in the increased strain upon the 
work stock, loss in the harder labor exacted from the workman, loss in the necessarily poorer 
work that is done, loss of the satisfaction which comes from good work, and loss of nerve 
force in the constant effort necessary to keep down bad temper and restrain bad language. 

Let us get down to business, clean up the fields we expect to tend and put them in shape 
for the doing of economical and satisfactory work. We can't do it all at once, of course, but 
by persistent effort we can soon make a wonderful improvement, and the work will repay us 
handsomely, both in increased satisfaction while doing our work and in larger returns from it 
after it is done. 
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$500 More a Year Farming: How to Make It. 


XX VI.—By Getting Rid of Stumps and Other Obstacles to Cultivation 


By HOSE WHO HAVE given much thought to 
the subject have estimated that throughout 

Ne the greater part of the South fully 25 per 
cent of the effective force of our farm work stock, 
implements and laborers is lost through our fail- 
ure to put our fields in condition for the most 
economical cultivation. The work stock and im- 
plements we use are far short of those needed for 
the most economical cultivation of the crops under 
the best of conditions, but at a low estimate 25 per 
cent of the efficiency of even these, as well as of 
the human labor, is lost because of the obstacles to 
economical cultivation. 

What are these obstacles to economical culti- 
vation? 

(1) Small fields of irregular shape. 

(2) Washed or galled spots and gullies. 

(3) Bushes, briers and trees allowed to grow 
up in the fields. 

(4) Low, undrained spots. 

(5) Unnecessarily short and broken rows. 

(6) Ditches. 

(7) Stumps. 

When the one-horse plow and the hoe were the 
only implements used in cultivating the crops, and 
the abundance of human labor rendered no others 
necessary, the loss of effective force in cultivating 
the crops because of these obstructions was much 
less. But to-day the high cost and scarcity of hu- 
man labor makes it necessary that more work 
stock and larger implements be used, which is 
impossible of satisfactory accomplishment until 
the condition of our fields is improved. 


a 
How to Get Rid of Galls and Gullies. 


— HEN USING EXCLUSIVELY the one-horse 
Ww plow and the hoe in cultivating the crops 

there is little, or at least less objection to 
small fields, but with two or three horses and 
larger implements the loss of time and the incon- 
venience of frequent turns are so great as to make 
the largest fields possible a necessity. Moreover, 
larger and rectangular fields add to the appear- 
ance of the farm, a point which heretofore has, 
been entirely overlooked, but which is not with- 
out value. All that separates several of these 
small fields and prevents them from being 
one large field is bushes, clumps of pines or 
scrubby oaks, open ditches, gullies, or some other 
unnecessary obstruction. Our failure to realize 
the advantages of removing these is the only rea- 
son we have not done so. Let us set to work at 
once to enlarge the fields and give them square 
corners as the first step towards more economical 
cultivation. 

Whenever we see a galled spot or a gully, bare 
of vegetation, we can’t help wondering how any 
land-owner can get his consent to permit the con- 
tinuance of such conditions. The longer they ex- 
ist the worse they become. Why should any farm- 
er permit himself to be this robbed of his “‘stock 
in trade,” his capital, his farm? Furthermore, 
the time lost through the necessity of more 
frequent turns, or in working Over or around 
them, rightly employed, would prevent their exist- 
ence or restore them to a useful condition after 
they have been formed. We do not believe in 
filling gullies with rails, brush, or other ma- 
terials which are likely to be in the way later on. 
For gullies or galled spots, the best remedy is 
straw, coarse stable manure, or some other ma- 
terial that will improve their fertility. Follow 
this with some growing crop. If a gully, plow 
dirt into it, turn the excess of water in another 
direction and sow peas; if a galled spot, plow 
deeply and keep something growing on it all the 
time. We have seen gullies ten feet deep filled 
and brought up to the most productive parts of 
the field in three or four years by a liberal appli- 
cation of straw, leaves, or coarse stable manure 
and the sowing of cowpeas. It will pay to fill 
them up for the crops they will bring, and if the 
fields are to be put in condition for the use of the 
implements necessary for economical cultivation, 


This series of articles, prepared by Dr. Tait Butler, Associ- 
ate Editor of The Progressive Farmer, will run throughout 
the year, the next four articles in the series being as follows: 

July 8.—By Going About the Growing of More Live Stock 

in the Right Way. 

July 15.—By Attending the Farmers’ Institutes, 

July 22.—By Using a Cream Separator. 

July 29.—By Saving the Whole Corn Crop. 





these scarred and gullied fields, so common in 
many parts of the South, must be made to disap- 
pear. 


& 
Drain Wet Spots and Have Longer 
Rows. 

AN ANY ONE ACCOUNT for the bushes, 
Kad briers and clumps of trees which are al- 

lowed to exist in our fields? We can see 
no reason except a failure to realize the loss of 
time which their presence causes in cultivating 
the crops and the absence of sufficient pride in 
the appearance of our fields. Let us remove these 
obstructions to the use of improved machinery. 
Instead of clearing more land, it might be well to 
finish clearing that already in cultivation. 

There is probably much land in cultivation 
which the owners can not afford to properly 
drain under present agricultural conditions, 
but these small, low spots in our fields, that are 
unproductive because undrained, and that are an 
ever-present obstruction to more. economical cul- 
tivation, should be drained if possible. It would 
usually pay to even tile drain such spots, but 











{Four Things to be Remembered. 

ULLY 25 PER CENT of the effective 

ey force of Our farm work stock, imple- 

ments and laborers is lost because 

our fields are not in condition for the most 
economical cultivation. 
Js 

The most comm0n obstacles to cheaper 
work are small fields and short rows, gall- 
ed, gullied and undrained spots, ditches, 
bushes, briers, trees and stumps. 

& 

We can make the gullies and bare sp0ts 
grow crops which will pay for their recla- 
mation; our uldrained lands are often the 
most fertile we have, and will pay the cost 
of drainage; bushes and briers are easily 
cleaned out. 











& 

Stumps are the hardest problem. No way 
of removing them without considerable ex- 
pense is knOwn. But “we have to do it,” 
and pulling, digging out, blasting and burn- 
ing are all methods which may be made 
available. 











where timber is plentiful, a ditch may be cut, two 
logs laid down in the bottom six inches apart, 
a third log placed on top of these and all cover- 
ed, making a satisfactory blind ditch or drain 
that will last for years. These low spots when 
drained are usually the most productive parts of 
the fields. 

_As every one knows, the avowed reason for all 
the short and curved rows, so common in the 
South, is to prevent washing. At one time we 
accepted this in good faith, but closer and more 
extensive observation has taught us better. We 
have seen cotton rows running in six different di- 
rections on a ten-acre field, and on a small part 
which was rolling the rows ran up and down 
the hill. Our heavy rains, the scarcity of humus 
in our soils and our large proportion of clean 
cultured row crops make it necessary to guard 
against running the rows so as to favor washing, 
but this good practical reason does not account 
for nearly all of our short, crooked rows. We seem 
to have almost entirely lost sight of the fact that 
the longest rows possible are necessary to the 
cheapest cultivation. 

e 


What Ditches and Stumps Cost. 


S HUMAN LABOR becomes more scarce 
and higher-priced, as it certainly will con- 
OYE tinue to do, fewer open ditches will be- 
come a neeessity to enable us to use more work 
stock and machinery to better advantage. This 
observation applies to hill-side ditches as well as 


to the deep open ditches of the lower level lands. 
Deeper plowing, very much more humus in the 





soils, a rotation of crops and very broad terraces 
will, in time, enable us to do away with the hill- 
side ditches, and this should be the aim of every 
farmer who hopes to do it economically. 

Our low lands require more drainage—more 
ditches—instead of less, and the open ditch is the 
cheapest available means of securing that drain- 
age, but the open ditches must be reduced 
to a minimum, and those which necessarily re- 
main must be run with a view to lessening the 
obstruction to cultivation as well as to the primary 
need of draining the land. ° More blind ditches 
or tile drainage must eventually come into use. 
The cost of these prevents their general use on 
the average Southern farm at present, but as the 
land becomes more valuable and the necessity 
for using more machinery increases, they must 
gradually come into use, and fortunately the land 
saved and the better drainage secured will amply 
repay their greater cost. 

Stumps are an even greater and more trouble- 
some problem. 


The man who cultivates his land with the one- 
horse plow and the hoe finds the stumps less ob- 
jectionable than he who must use modern and 
more economical methods, but it is doubtful if 
any man can afford to continue to cultivate 
stumpy land year after year by any method. The 
following may be stated as the reasons which jus- 
tify the removal of the stumps from cultivated 
fields, although it is not denied that such removal 
is always a large and extensive task: 

(1) The removal of the stumps increases the 
available land for growing the crops, the yield 
being increased from 10 to 25 per cent, accord- 
ing to the number and size of the stumps. This 
alone probably justifies the cost of their removal. 

(2) Weeds and grass are more difficult to keep 
down around the stumps, and if not kept down, 
their seeds are scattered and increase the cost of 
cultivating the balance of the field. 

(3) Good cultivation in the preseuce ofa large 
number of stumps is so difficult that it is seldom 
secured. 

(4) The use of teams of two or more horses 
and of the larger labor-saving implements and of 
harvesting machinery is impracticable on stumpy 
land. 


& 


Methods of Removing Stumps. 


OR STUMPS UNDER eight or nine inches 
Ry in diameter digging around and cutting 

the roots is probably as good a way as any, 
but for larger stumps it is one of the most ex- 
pensive, except possibly with old and well-rotted 
stumps. 

In determining the method by which the stumps 
may be most economically removed the final dis- 
posa] of the stumps must first be considered. If 
the stump, after its removal from the soil, may be 
profitably utilized, some sort of stump-puller is 
probably the best means of removing it from the 
soil. In some sections by sawing the stump up 
into wood it will bring a price sufficient to pay the 
cost of its removal, and under such conditions 
there is plainly no better method of disposing of 
the stumps. There are numerous makes of stump- 
pullers, and almost any of them will do satisfac- 
tory work up to the limit of its capacity, but to 
remove large stumps, great power is required. 
Cheap, light machines will not pull the larger 
stumps, and large, heavy machines require such 
power and are so expensive to operate, that their 
use is not always practicable. 

Fat, long-leaf pine stumps may be so shattered 
by blasting with dynamite as to make their re- 
moval comparatively easy and cheap, but other 
classes of stumps are not split up sufficiently by 
dynamite to make this method of their removal 
practicable. 


Where the stumps can be put to no use that 
will pay for their removal from the land after 
they are out of the ground, the most economical 
method of dealing with them is to burn them 
where they stand in the ground. The Mississippi 
Branch Experiment Station at McNeill, Miss., af- 
ter quite extensive tests, came to the conclusion 
that ‘“‘the best method of removing stumps at the 
present time is to burn them.” The method of 
burning which was found most effective is given 
on page 4. 
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PROF. MASSEY’S 
Editorial Page. 








Prof. Massey will personally answer 
inquiries on Agricultural subjects 
sent by our readers. 























Farm and Garden Work for July. 





vA 


Ee N A RECENT TRIP through parts of Vir- 
t s ginia and North Carolina I saw farmers go- 

ing through their corn with a turning plow 
and throwing the earth away from one side of 
each row. Then they will come back and throw 
the soil back to that side and ‘‘bar-off,’’ as they 
call it, on the other side and return that earth, 
too, to the row. Here is going four times in each 
row space, when a weeder would have gone over 
two rows at a time and enabled them to get over 
the corn before any grass had time to get well 
started—a man and a mule going four times in 


‘each row, when he could have done all the corn 


needed in one-eighth of the time. And I saw in 
another State, where greater crops are grown than 
where they bar-off the corn, men cultivating the 
corn both sides of a row at one going through 
with two mules and the man riding and not wear- 
ing out his muscles with traveling four times to 
do less effective work. Then later, the barring- 


off man will be going through four times again 


with a turning plow, banking the earth to the 
corn and cutting its roots, covering the brace 
roots so that they will get soft and weak and 
will let the corn blow down, while the man that 
does all this needless work thinks that he is hold- 
ing up the corn with his big bank. 

Now, I know that there are low-grounds where 
a furrow between the rows will aid the surface 
drainage. But these drain furrows should not be 
made after the corn is large, but the corn should 
be planted on broad beds and the drainage fur- 
rows made while the corn is small and the roots 
have not run across the rows. But even in such 
lands it would be far better to get them as rapidly 
as practicable underdrained. An implement, like 
x one-horse turning plow, that makes but one 
furrow is the most expensive tool that you can 
put in the corn field or the cotton field except the 
hOe, And yet all over the South men are wasting 
their labor in this way in both the corn and the 
cotton fields. 


& 


You made a poor crop of wheat and oats this 
spring, say five or six bushels of wheat per acre 
and oats in proportion, hardly enough to pay for 
the seed and labor. Why is this? Aside from 
any disaster of the season, could you have expect- 
ed any more with the preparation you gave the 
land and its previous treatment? Land, even 
land that is naturally good wheat land, plowed 
late in the fall, roughly harrowed over and sown, 
with 150 to 200 pound of 2—-8—2, cannot be ex- 
pected to make a good crop of wheat. But if you 
have a corn or a tobacco field that is cultivated 
level and shallow after a good spring plowing, 
you have the best possible preparation for wheat, 
if you do not spoil it by plowing the land after the 
corn is cut. With level and shallow cultivation 
in the corn or tobacco, you will have a settled soil 
that wheat likes and will only have to harrow the 
suraface fine, and the finer you make it the better 
the wheat will be. July is the time to be think- 
ing about these things, for in all our farming we 
must have an eye on the future of the land and 
crops. 


& 


If you sow peas in the corn at the last working, 
there is all the more reason for flat cultivation, 
for of course you are going to abandon the top- 
ping and stripping of corn and will cut it off at 
the ground and cure in shocks, and if the land is 
level you can mow the peas and sow crimson 
clover seed on the stubble. ‘ 

If you have peas sown for hay, and I suppose 
few Southern farmers will not have them, do not 
go to monkeying with all sorts of contrivances 
for curing them, but cut and partly cure them in 
the windrows and get them under cover while 
the leaves are still limp, and you will have good 
hay. 

Then do not leave the pea stubble bure all 
winter, but follow the peas at once with crim- 
son clover for winter cover and hay in spring. 
If you have any interest in dairying, build a silo 


and put at least part of your corn crop in it. It 
is the most profitable way to use the corn crop. 


& 

July is the time to sow rutabagas and the Long 
White French turnip. Any one who has neve: 
tried the Long White French turnip will be sur- 
prised at its sweetness and hardiness. It can be 
left where it grew in winter with simply a furrow 
thrown to each side, and will keep good and eat- 
able all winter. 

July is also the time in the South to sow pars- 
mips and salsify, oyster plant as some call it. 
Sown now, these will have the best weather in the 
fall and winter for their growth, for being very 
hardy they will grow nearly all winter. If sown 
early in spring, as they are sown in the North, 
these roots get poor and woody and often the 
plants will run to seed. 

Parsnips and salsify are little grown in South- 
ern gardens because people have failed by sowing 
them according to Northern practice. They will 
add greatly to.the winter supply of vegetables. 
When the salsify is boiled and mashed and made 
into cakes it makes the best imitation of oyster 
fritters that can be had. 

If you have a surplus of egg plants in the gar- 
den you can peel them, boil well and can them, 
and in winter take them out and fry in cakes, 
and they are as good as the fresh ones in sum- 
mer. . 

July is the time to plant cucumbers for pickles. 
Plant the Long Green in well manured hills and 
gather them as soon as they are as long as your 
little finger and put in strong brine and they can 
be taken out and freshened and picked as needed. 

Ancther plant little grown is the Martynia Pro- 
boscida. It grows very fast and makes a great 
many curious seed pods with a long hooked pro- 
boscis. These, cut while young and tender, can be 
treated like cucumbers and make fine pickles. 

You can continue to get succession crops of 
snaps till middle August at least, by planting 
more as soon as the last planting is above ground, 
and sweet corn can be kept in succession in the 
same way up to last of July. Never let any s0il 
in the garden lie vacant and grOw up in weeds 
to breed cut-worms for MDext spring, but keep 
planting something till time to set onion sets for 
early ‘green onions. 

In the cool mountain valleys celery plants 
should be set this month, but in the warmer sec- 
tions east of the mountains defer this work a 
month later. In the upper sections sow late cab- 
bages now, and in the warmer sections sow the 
last of the month or early August. In either, see 
that the plants are never allowed to get checked 
by drought, but make the seed bed near water 
so that it can be easily soaked. 

In the coo] mountain sections you can sow late 
in July seed of English peas of the early and 
second early sorts for a fall crop. East of the 
Blue Ridge these can be sown in early August. 
The Premium Gem is one of the best varieties for 
fall crop. 

If the green pea-louse is prevalent, use tobacco 
dust as a manure and dust the plants with it, too, 
as a preventive. 





Please Notice. 


7 GET THOUSANDS of letters from farmers 
va asking questions in regard to their farm- 
ing, and I write personal replies to them 
all. I do this cheerfully. But where a man wants 
information that usually is for his benefit alone, 
he should have thought enough to send a stamp. 
For instance, I have to-day, in the more dull sea- 
son of the year for correspondence, written thirty 
letters in reply to as many farmers, only two of 
whom sent stamps. This means in stamps and 
paper and envelopes I have spent fully 75 cents 
and a day’s work, purely with the hope of helping 
the writers. 

Now is it too much to ask that people who 
write for information should at least enclose a 
stamp? I am giving my time and labor, and we 
should not be expected to pay the cost besides. A 
stamp from each writer costs him little, but three 
or four thousand stamps in a year, and as many 
envelopes, amount to a large sum of money. I 
take pleasure in making the replies, a very small 
number of which appear in the paper, but as a 
matter of courtesy, always enclose a stamp. 





In some parts of North Carolina and Virginia 
many farmers have adopted the level culture of 
corn, and yet the same men hill up tobacco high. 
Suppose you try level culture on part of your 
tobacco this season. If you do, I think that next 





season you will hill tobacco no more. 





Comments on Recent Features. 





R. CROOK SAYS THAT he sows peas and 
crimson clover together. I have tried this 
on the Experiment Farm in Raleigh, N. C.,; 
but only got the clover in spots where the peas 
failed to cover the ground. Then, too, pea-sowing 
time is ratlrer early for the clover, and I had 
rather sow the peas as early as safe and make 
them into hay and then sow the clover seed on 
the pea stubble. 

Here in Maryland crimson clover is sown among 
all sorts of crops. Every one sows it among the 
corn, and the truckers sow it among watermelons, 
cantaloupes and tomatoes. The finest field I saw 
this spring was sown among watermelons last 
summer. There were 60 acres in the field and it 
made over 100 tons of fine hay. 


we 


I hope that many will test those whitewash 
recipes, for there is nothing more gloomy in rid- 
ing through the South than the unpainted dwel- 
lings and un-whitewashed outbuildings. I passed 
a farm in Maryland some time ago on which all 
the houses were painted, and all the fields en- 
closed with neat plank fences and all whitewash- 
ed, and there was not a bush nor a waste spot in 
any of the fields. The very sight of the clean 
fields and whitewashed fences would put a worker 
there in a good humor. And the crops on that 
farm were as promising as the fences. There 
were more sheep on the pasture than I had time 
to count. The wheat stood thick and the heads 
were long and heavy and curled downwards with 
the weight of the grain. 


wt 

And last week I saw in North Carolina fields ° 
of wheat on land naturally better than the Mary- 
land man had, with thin stands, and heads half’ 
as long as those in Maryland, and all sticking 
straight up, and promising about five or six bush- 
els per acre, while the Maryland man, whose farm 
was formerly poorer than most of the red Pied- 
mont soil of the South will probably make 35 to 
45 bushels per acre. 

And the only commercial fertilizer he has 
used for many years is acid phosphate for the 
wheat, and though he grows 75 bushels of corn 
per acre, he never thinks of buying fertilizer for 
it, for he feeds his clover and peas and corn stover 
and makes manure for the corn. If there is not 
much money direct in the cattle, as one of our 
critics intimates, he knows that he cannot afford 
to be without them and the sheep, for they have 
been the means of bringing his land up to high 
productiveness and, with the legumes, have en- 
abled him to improve his farm without giving the 
fertilizer man money for ammonia that he can 
get in abundance without buying. 


& 

Turnips and crimson clover do very well to- 
gether. Robert Seeds of Pennsylvania sows the 
Cow-horn turnips that make immense long roots, 
and leaves them in the ground as humus-making 
material to be plowed under in spring with the 
clover, too. The common practice in the South of 
sowing the crimson clover in the fall gives little 
pasturage till spring. Sown as Mr. Worden does, 
the fall growth will be such that there will be 
pasturage in winter, and if the stock are taken 
off early in spring, the crop of hay is little less. 

& 

A word or two in regard to celery about which 
Mr. Scherer writes so well. Methods of culture 
must be suited to the climate where it is grown. 
A friend of mine who has a large farm of very 
rich soil reclaimed from the Dismal Swamp near 
Portsmouth, Va., sent to Kalamazoo and got.a 
skilled celery grower to come and grow celery 
there. This man certainly knew how to grow 
celery at Kalamazoo, and supposed that he could 
practice the same methods in a warm climate. 
He sowed his seed in winter under glass and had 
fine plants, and set out ten acres to make celery 
in July. Of course, it was a dead failure, and 
the man went back to Kalamazoo saying that it 
was useless to try to grow celery in the South. 
If he had simply gotten good plants in shape for 
setting the last of August or early September at 
Portsmouth, and had grown them in good shape 
till the nights grew cool before handling the 
crop up or trying the blanching, he would have 
had good celery by Christmas, which is as soon as 
it can be made in that climate. Of course, further 
South the crop must be still later, till in the 
great celery-growing section of Florida the start 
is made in the fall and the crop grown in winter. 
It is simply a matter of adapting methods to 
climatie conditions. 
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Removing Stumps by Burning. 


An Invention Which Should Be of Great Service to Many 
Farmers, 


Ay V E BELIEVE the best method feet and stands on two cart wheels 
A 


of removing stumps at the 

present time is to burn them. 
This will likely remain true until4 
the crude products in the stumps 
will pay for pulling them and get- 
ting them to the factory. The com- 
mon method of burning these stumps 
is to dig a hole about 12 inches deep 
with spade or post hole digger on 
one side of the stump, as close to 
it ag possible, and to use this as a 
furnace for firing the stump. In dig- 
ging these holes it is necessary that 
the dirt be removed from as much 
of the surface of the stump as possi- 
ble so as to allow the fire to come in 
direct contact with the side of the 
stump for at least six inches. An 
ordinary turpentine dipper on a suit- 
able handle makes one of the best 
implements for removing this dirt. 

Burning stumps by this method is 
rather a slow operation, but in the 
hands of careful workers is practi- 
cally as cheap ag pulling them, be- 
sides it can be engaged in by a single 
individual without the expenditure 
of more than two dollars for pur- 
chasing the necessary implements. 
In burning the stumps by this meth- 
od the object should be to keep the 
fire going in each furnace by using 
as little wood as possible and this to 
consist as largely as possible of 
knots that furnish a high heat, are 
entirely consumed, and consequently 
do not fill up the hole beside the 
stump as the bark and trash would 
do. After the stumps are thorough- 
ly heated and ignited we have found 
it very helpful to use ordinary poles 
of any kind to assist in burning 
them, standing the poles diagonally 
into the hole and well against the 
stump at the lower end and keeping 
them pushed down as this end burns 
away. 

The burning of stumps by the 
above method may be greatly facili- 
tated by boring an auger hole diag- 
onally through the stump from a 
little beneath the surface of the 
ground on the opposite side. This 
serves as a flue through which the 
heat and flames pass out of the fur- 
nace, heating the stump to its igni- 
tion temperature in less than one- 
fourth the time required without it. 
After a stump thus treated becomes 
thoroughly heated it usually burns 
out with very little more effort on 
the part of the attendant and in most 
instances to a sufficient depth be- 
neath the surface to be out of the 
way of plows or cultivators. 


A Machine That Will Help. 


A machine that puts a 2-inch hole 
through a stump at the rate of 12 
inches per minute while actually 
boring has been invented by J. W. 
Day, of Crystal Springs, Mississippi, 
and may be constructed at a cost of 
$25.00 or less. 

A 2-inch ship auger is welded on 
to one end of a %-inch iron rod 6 
feet long. Four inches from the 
other end of this rod a collar is weld- 
ed and the end of the rod passed 
through an iron box fastened to a 
movable frame about 18 inches 
square. A bevel gear is then fasten- 
ed to the extreme end of: this rod 
either by a key or set-screw and 
works into a second gear of the same 
kind fastened on a horizontal shaft. 
This horizontal crank shaft is made 
of 1-inch iron rod bent at one end 
to form a handle, with a fly wheel 
fastened on the opposite end. It 
works through two boxes fastened to 
the movable frame and slides down 
the main frame as the auger bores 
into the stump. The upper end of 
the machine is elevated about five 


on which it is easily rolled from 
stump to stump, or from field to field, 
roby a single individual. This eleva- 
tion of the frame helps to brace it 
against the stump in boring, raises 
the crank shaft to a height at which 
it can be most easily turned, causes 
a slight pressure to be constantly ex- 
erted against the auger and makes it 
possible to bore the hole diagonally 
into the stump. At the extreme up- 
per end of the frame is a small wind- 
lass with ropes attached which is 
used for pulling the auger out of the 
stump. This machine is quickly ad- 
justed to the stump, and in a test 
made here one laborer in five hours 
bored through twenty-seven stumps 
that averaged 18 inches in diameter 
at the top and 22 inches diagonally 
through ag bored. 
What It Costs to Bore the Stumps. 
The machine just described and 
illustrated is an exceedingly simple 
one and could be duplicated by most 
any farmer who had the auger, rods, 
gears, and oil boxes. Removing 
stumps by this method has been de- 
cidedly cheaper than by any other 
method tried, and ag it requires only 
a small expenditure for machinery, 
practically no repair bills, and can 
be operated by a single individual, it 
ought to appeal strongly to the small 
farmers of this section. 





machines until the spring of 1908 
and soon after that began an experi- 
ment to determine the cost of remov- 
ing stumps by boring and burning. 
The land selected had been cut over 
about 7 years before and the most 
of the sap wood had decayed, but 
the balance of the stump above the 
ground was as solid as when the tree 
stood on it. There were 2.3 acres of 
this land selected for the experiment 
and on it there were 158 stumps that 
had to be bored and 65 that were 
small enough to be removed with 
spade and axe. The 158 stumps aver- 
aged 13.6 inches in diameter at the 
top and the diagonal holes that were 
bored through them averaged 19.7 
inches. It required about three days 
for one man to bore the 158 stumps, 
about half this length of time for 
another hand to dig the post holes 
and prepare the stumps for burning, 
and about five days for one hand to 
burn out the stumps. It required at 
least a day and a half to cut out the 
small stumps, and about another day 
to cut off the corky parts of the 
stumps that failed to burn. A little 
wood had to be hauled, but the most 
of the burning was done with the 
stumps that were cut up and the tops 
of others that were burned off be- 
neath the ground. Reduced to cost 
per acre this amounted to less than 
eight dollars, allowing $1.50 a day 
for the labor. As stated before, the 
cost of removing stumps by this 
method has been decidedly cheaper 
than by any other method tried.— 
E. B. Ferris, in Bulletin No. 118, 


We did not get one of these boring; Mississippi Experiment Station. 











How and When 


bes 
right up to the ripening time. 


Wy do we cultivate corn? 
1. To cOnserve moisture, 


Corn. 


By A. L. French. 


ENERALLY WE DO NOT have the laying-by of our corn 
) | to do, a hard storm does the work for us. 
storm doesn’t cOme, we are liable to be cultivating corn 


give a good answer to the question,.“‘Why do I lay-by corn 
after a certain amount of cultivation?”’’ 


2. To free plant food lying dormant in the soil. 
8. To destroy sprouting weed seeds, 
Which is the most important reason? 
When does a corn plant need moisture most? 
just before it begins to die, or ripen as we call it, 
Then why do thousands of farmers stop the cultivation of 


I **Lay-by’? My 


If the 


I doubt if one man in fifty can 


Probably the first. 
Probably 








the corn plant just as it is beginning to tassel, and allow a 
hard crust to form on the surface of the soil when capillary 
attraction and sun and wind evaporation can do their work of 
removing from the soil tons of water that the plants will need 
more during the next month they than will need anything else? 
Echo answers, ‘‘Why?” 

There are reasOns why the tu.a-plow farmer lays-py his 
crop with three plowings. He plows away from the plants, 
throws the dirt back the second time through, “busts’’ out the 
middle, and can’t do any more because he is done. But don’t 
you believe that if, after plowing away from the plants, he had 
taken a good fine-tooth cultivator and worked the corn level, 
breaking the crust on the land whenever possible after each 
rain, continuing -the cultivation until the plants were well 
eared, never working the land more than two inches deep, 
under ordinary conditions he would have made more corn per 
acre? I do, because the best crops of corn we ever produced 
were cultivated shallow, level and often, and the land was in 
fine shape to drill a winter crop in after the corn was cut. 

But how about sowitg peas or crimson clover in the corn 
at the last cultivation, when the corn plantg are just at the 
tasseling stage? If the late summer ig wet, you will probably 
get about as much corn when the peas are grown as when the 
land is kept cultivated, but our experience leads us to believe 
that under ordinary conditions the growth of peas will take 
more or less from the growth of the ears of corn. We have 
thought it about an even toss-up, taken one year with another. 
We like to sow the winter crop after the corn is cut, about 
September ist, as the land can be made smoother and more 
level after the corn is off. When we have a bad storm 
that blows the corn in every direction before the cultivation 
is finished, why, we have to stop, and in consequence generally 
make a little less corn per acre and have a little more expen- 
sive job to put the land in condition to receive the following 
winter crop. 











MARKETING WHEAT. 


The Southern wheat grower has a 
great advantage over those of other 
sections in the marketing of his 
wheat crop. It is harvested suf- 
ficiently in advance of the great bulk 
of the crop in this country to enable 
our growers to market their wheat 
before the new crop of other sections 
has depressed the market in case the 
country ag a whole produces a large 
crop. On the other hand, if the 
crop elsewhere is smaller than usual, 
he can learn this by the time his crop 
is ready for market, and hold it until 
the general shortage has caused a 
rise in the market. By carefully con- 
sidering these facts, which may now 
be known by all reading farmers, the 
Southern wheat grower who produces 
wheat to sell, should be able to mar- 
ket his crop to the best advantage. 

For instance, the present high price 
of wheat will be affected but little by 
the new crop until some time after 
the Southern producer has threshed 
his this year’s crop, 

The spring wheat crop of 1909, is 
estimated ag 1,183,000 acres, or 6.9 
per cent more sown than in 1908, and 
its condition June ist, as 95.2 as 
compared with 82.6 as the average 
for the last ten years. 

The condition of fall wheat June 
1st, according to thé Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, was 80.7, as 
compared with 86 for June ist, 1908, 
and 80.5 for the average for the past 
ten years. 











AND IRON FENCES 
Raleigh Marble Works 


COOPER BROS., 


RALEIGH, - - 
Catalogue Free. 


THE RALEIGH SAVINGS BANK. 


JOWN T. PULLEN, Pres., | CHARLES ROOT, Cashier, 
$ 75,000.00 
700,000 00 
4 PER CENT INTEREST PAID ON DEPOSITS. 
Write for further information. 
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Five Good Farms for Sale. 


Near macadamized road and town of 
Chase City, Va. Good improvements. 
Fine grain land, direct from the own- 
er. Iam no real estate agent. Write 
me for full description and prices, etc. 


J. W. KOON, - - Chase City, Va. 
50 Bushels Black Unknown Field Peas 


In excellent condition, for sale at $1.50 per 

bushel, sacked f. 0. b. Wilson, N.C. Pro- 

lific; fine forage. L. FELTON, 
Route 4, WILSON, N. C. 


q and Sell Farms and Timber 
Will Advertise lands. Persons having such 
property to dispose of can communicate with 
us at 23 Pullen Building, Fayetteville street, 


Raleigh, N. C. 
J. H. FLEMING & SON. 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. 


Wanted—Position in dairy. Had excellent 
ne Address Dairyman, Box D, Raleigh, 

















For Sale—126-acre farm in Harnett county 
$700, Full list mailed on request. R. E. Prince, 
Raleigh, N. C. 





For sale—2 good combination farms, wel’ 
improved, near good high school. Address, 
Sam D. Helms, Monroe, N. C. 


Altamont Range—Purebred Polled Angus 
cattle, Angora goats and Berkshire pigs. 
A. M. Worden, Tullahoma, Tenn. 
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Crimson Clover--Some Common Causes 
of Failure. 


haan ANY ARTICLES have recently 
IN appeared in these columns 
es" treating of crimson clover, 
but the mails are still bringing al- 
most daily requests for information 
regarding its value and the best 
methods of growing it. 

In order that there may be no 
chance for anyone being mislead, we 
desire to state at the outset that 
over most of our territory there are 
difficulties and uncertainties in the 
growing of crimson clover which 
should cause every prudent man to 
learn all he can about it before at- 
tempting to grow it, and even then 
his first trial should be on a limited 
area—say one acre. 

In The Progressive Farmer terri- 
tory, crimson clover is quite generally 
and successfully grown in many sec- 
tions; but there is such an uncertain- 
ty of securing a stand, even where it 
has once been grown successfully, 
that it has never come into that gen- 
eral and extensive use which would 
otherwise certainly have followed 
from its excellence as an early spring 
forage and fertilizer crop. 

It is, therefore, important that all 
of our readers who contemplate sow- 
ing crimson clover this fall should 
know all possible about it, and in ade 
dition those sowing it for the first 
time should certainly make the trial 
on a small area—say one acre. 

Crimson clover igs known by many 
different names, such ag scarlet, Ger- 
man and annual clover. The last 
name indicates that it is an annual 
plant andrequires re-seeding for each 
succeeding crop. It is frequently 
spoken of as a winter cover crop and 
is such, for it makes some growth 
during the fall, when sown early 
enough and there is sufficient moist- 
ure, and also makes some growth 
during mild winters, but its chief 
value is as an early spring crop for 
forage and soit improvement. 

Throughout all our territory it 
will mature sufficient for hay at a 
date which leaves ample time in 
which to make a corn crop on the 
same land the same season. 

Crimson clover has grown on a 
great variety of soils and will give 
fairly good results on much poorer 
soils than will red clover or alfalfa. 
The best results are, however, prob- 
ably obtained when it is sown on 
rich, well-drained, loam. soils, al- 
though ag intimated, light-sandy and 
sandy-loam soils will produce it suc- 
cessfully. 


Causes of Failure. 


There seems to be several distinct 
causes of failure which experience 
has plainly pointed out and, there- 
fore, these should be avoided as far 
as possible. Probably more failures 
come from the soil’s not being inocu- 
lated for this plant than from all 
others. We know of no other legume 
growing generally in this section 
which inoculates the soil for crimson 
clover. Unless the bacteria are al- 
ready in the soil—and they are not 
likely to be unless the land has re- 
cently successfully grown crimson 
clover—they must be put there in 
some way or the crop will be a fail- 
ure. On rich land a fair growth 
might be made without the bacteria 
on the roots of the plants, but the 
nitrogen used by the plant in its 
growth will be taken from the soil 
instead of from the air. 

_. Let no one think inoculation is un- 
necessary, for without the bacteria 
in the soil the crop will be a failure. 
We repeat that they are not usually 
in the soil and must be put there for 
the first crop. The best way to put 
them in the soil is to get inoculated 
soil from some field where the crop 





has recently grown successfully, and 
scatter it over the small area which 
is to grow the first trial crop, har- 
rowing in imemdiately, while moist. 
This is expensive, hence the necessity 
for confining the first trial to a small 
area. If it be once grown success- 
fully on an acre, or a half acre, all 
the necessary material for inocula- 
tion of a large area is conveniently at 
hand, In obtaining soil for inocula- 
tion care should be taken to avoid in- 
troducing soil diseases and trouble- 
some weeds. 

Failure is also common when 
the seed are sown early and 
the plants come up, but during ex- 
tremely dry, hot weather of fall, die 
for lack of moisture. 

In sections of hard frost, crimson 
clover is frequently killed if sown so 
late that it does not get well rooted 
before the frosts of winter come. 

These are the three common causes 
of failure, and unfortunately, the two 
last form a combination which it is 
not possible for the farmer to al- 
ways avoid. But for these uncer- 
tainties, crimson clover would be a 
veritable God-send to the South, and 
with cowpeas for summer growth the 
two might make our soils productive 
beyond comparison. 


Manner of Seeding. 


Crimson clover ig sometimes sown 
with cowpeas as @ nurse crop, and 
this method may be best, especially 
throughout the northern portions of 
our territory; but it is most common- 
ly sown in corn and cotton. It seems 
more particularly adapted to sowing 
in cotton, because of the late, clean 
cultivation of cotton, and the fact 
that it does not mature sufficiently 
early to be followed by cotton, there- 
by making conditions favorable for a 
rotation of cotton and corn. It may 
ve sown at the last working of cot- 
ton, and very lightly covered, or 


what is probably better in the more R. Hudson, will be moved to the Ag- 


Southern sections, immediately after 
the first picking of the cotton. Thus 
sown, if there be sufficient moisture 
during the fall and the soil is inocu- 
lated, a successful crop is reasonably 
certain, Of course, the land should 
be pulverized and free from grass 
and weeds. 
Many failures have also occurred 
from old dead seed. Fresh seed 
have a bright reddish-yellow color 
and a shiny appearance. Old seed 
lose this shiny appearance and take 
on a dull, dark, reddish-brown color. 
The quantity of seed which should be 
sown depends on its purity and vital- 
ity. Probably from 12 to 20 pounds 
to the acre are within reasonable 
limits. m 
Crimson clover will furnish early 
spring grazing when other green feed 
is scarce, but is probably most valu- 
able as an early hay crop and for its 
improvement of the soil. It has a 
large and strong root system and 
leaveg the land in excellent condition 
for a nitrogen-loving crop like corn. 


Crimson Clover Hay. 


When used for hay it should be 
cut before fairly in full bloom and 
then makes excellent hay. The sea- 
son of the year when it must be cut, 
however, ig not always favorable to 
the making of the best hay. 

It has been stated that the hay, 
when allowed to get over-ripe before 
cutting, is more likely than other 
plants to produce those remarkable 
concretions, known as “hair balls,’ 
and occasionally found in the intes- 
tines of animals regardless of whether 
they are fed on crimson clover or not. 
Crimson clover may be more likely to 
produce this condition when over-ripe 
than other feeds, but when cut at 


the right time and fed in combination 
with other hays, no serious trouble 
need be feared. 

A crop of crimson clover has gath- 
ered as much as 212 pounds of nitro- 
gen on one acre, which at 20 cents 
@ pound, is worth $42.40. This was 
a heavy crop and included the entire 
plant, roots, stalk and leaves; but a 
crop of from i to 2 tons of hay per 
acre is not unusual and one ton of 
crimson clover hay contains 48 
pounds of nitrogen worth at 20 
cents a pound, $9.60. It is a great 
crop to precede corn, a good crop of 
clover frequently increasing the 
yield of corn from 25 to 75 per cent. 





New Work Undertaken by the North 
Carolina A, &~M. College. 


The Agricultural and Mechanical 
College continues to enlarge and 
make more efficient and practical its 
agricultural department, and to take 
steps to bring the College near to the 
lives of the farmers. In addition to 
the enlargement of its agricultural 
faculty and the great improvements 
already noted in The Progressive 
Farmer, arrangements were this 
week perfected between Dr. S. A. 
Knapp, of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and President 
Hill, by which the College will be- 
gin actively Agricultural Extension 
teaching, A trained agriculturalist 
has been chosen and he will give his 
entire time to this important work. 
This new man will undertake through 
lectures, through the schools, and. 
through the establishment of prac-; 
tical farm schools in various parts’ 
of the State, to take to busy farmers} 
on their farms the latest and best 
methods of cultivation and the lat- 
est plans and devices for economical 
farm methods. This college was the 
first in the South to suggest and car- 
ry out this new arrangement. 

In order to join hands with this 
new movement, the offices of the 
State Demonstration Agent, Mr. C. 





ricultural College on the Ist of 
October. 











A. & M. SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Progressive Farmer offers 
a limited number of Scholarships 
at the North Carolina A. & M. Col- 
lege to young men who have to 
work their way, or want to lighten 
the burden of school expenses up- 
on their parents. ‘The Scholar- 
ships or given for soliciting sub- 
scriptions to The Progressive Far- 
mer. Conditions easy; any young 
man with grit and some extra time 
can meet them. 


If interested wri'e 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N.C. 




















N. L. WILLET SEED CO. 
AUGUSTA, GA. 
Get Weekly Current Price List. 


Home Canning and Factory Canning 
Machines; Symms Hay Frames; Little 
Giant Horse Power Hay Baler: Dixie 
Belt Power Hay Baler; Farm Levels. 
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GREASE 


Coats the Spindle 
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Coil 


Why not save 
horse power ? 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY, 
(Incorporated) 

































That 
Save 
Dollars 


tom, does away with sweat 
vents and cures sore shoulders. Hun- 
dreds of testimonials to this effect. 
Saves timein harnessing theteam. Most 
suitable, practicable collar ever devised 
or heavy work. Buy once for all time. 
Write for full information today if vou 
value your horse. 


GRIFFITH & TURNER CO., 
205-215 N. Paca St., BALTIMORE, MD. 





7ESOWE SHIP ™ APPROV 
See hee 
oO ere 


Ow 
IT ONLY COSTS one cent to 
’ unheard of prices and marvelous 
1A on highest grade 1909 model 


Tires, 
parts, repairs and sundries 
Do Not Sess 
MEAD CYCLE CO., 








ToBacco FACTORY wants salesmen: good pay 


y work and promotion; er 
. We give full instruction. Dan- 


annecessary 
ville Tobacco Co., Box M 44, Danvills, Va. 
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rfect condition. 


price just for home protection. 
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OUR PRICE $4.00 


Used in the Swiss Army; cost $40.00 to manufacture. 


$40.00 Twelve Shot Repeater Combination Shot Gun-Rifle 


Guaranteed to be in 


Finest long range gun made; shoots accurately 1000 yards. 
end us $4.00 for one rifle and one package of cartridges. Worth fv 


e times the 


THE CARTER CO.. Chattanooga, Tern, 








THE ADVERTISERS IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Are men and firms of known reliability, and will do as they promise 
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EDUGATIONAL DIRECTORY. 











(Other Educational ads on page 13.) 


MEREDITH COLLEGE 


(Formerly Baptist University for Women.) 


Among the Foremost Colleges for Women in the Soutb. 
Situated in the Center ef Raleigh. Four Distinct Schools. 


I, SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, including English, Mathematics, Ancient and 
Modern Languages, History, Science, Philosophy, Bible and Education. Training School of 
eight grades for observation and practice. Twelve teachers. 

II. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, including, Piano, Pipe Organ, Violin and Voice. 12 teachers. 

Ill. SCHOOL OF ART, including Oll Painting, Decoration and Design. Two teachers. 

1V. SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. Two teachers, 

Club, in which by about three quarters of an hour of daily domestic service students 
‘save $45.00 to $50.00 per session. 

Preparatory Department with eight teachers. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS SEPTEMBER 1, 1909. 

For catalogue and other information, address 


R.T. VANN, President, Raleigh, N.C. 














$63 to $81 Pays Board, Tuition and Room Rent 


For a Full Session of Nine Months at 


PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOOL 


Situated in Cleveland County at the Foot-hills of the Blue Ridge. Mineral Water. No 





Malaria. Splendid Community. 





*“*Most heartily do I recommend the School to all who have sons and daughters to 
educate.’’—Chas. E. Taylor, President Wake Forest College. 

**On all sides I saw evidences of patient pains-taking labor, thorough scholarship and 
marked executive ability.”—J. B. Carlyle, Professor of Latin, Wake Forest College. 

“rhe instruction is thorough and the influences surrounding the pupil excellent.”— 
Rev. R. S. Tredway. 

*In my opinion there is no High School in this part of the country doing better and 
more thorough educational work.”’—E. Y. Webb, Member of Congress. 

"One of the best prepatory schools in the State.’’—Clevelund Star. 

“The young men who have come to the University from the Piedmont High School 
have taken a good stand in their classes and have done faithful and satisfactory work. 
Very truly yours, Prancis P. Venable, President University of N.C.” 

“Tt is the best and cheapest school in the State.”—E. M. Koonce, Member N. C. Leg- 
islature. 

FALL TERM OPENS AUGUST 11TH. For handsomely illustrated catalog, write to 


W. D. BURNS, Lawndale N. C. 


The University of North Carolina, 


1789—1909, 


SCHOOLS OF LIBERAL ARTS—CIVIL, CHEMICAL, ELECTRICAL, MINING ENGINEERING—LAW—MEDICINE— 
PHARMACY—EDUCATION — GRADUATE. 














Large equipment, Modern Laboratories, New Library with 55,000 volunes. Able Faculty 
of 98 teachers. Students numbered 786. Thorough instruction, High standard. Healthful 
location. Expenses low for high-grade institution. 

For catalogue and fuller information address 


THE PRESIDENT, 
CHAPEL HILL, N. Cc. 








HORNER MILITARY SCHOOL 


1851-1909 
J. C. HORNER, Principal, Oxford, North Carolina. 


Classical, Scientific, and English Courses. Prepares for college, university or the govern- 
ment academies. Military training develops prompt obedience and manly carriage. Acad- 
emy 58 years old with experienced teachers. Cadets dine with the principal and ladies of 
this family, securing the culture of home life. Cultivates and educates. Modern buildings, 
perfect sanitation, wholesome fare, no crowding. Best moral, mental, physical, and social 
training. Shady lawn, athletic park, one quarter mile running track, 300 acres. Ideal cli- 
mate, helpful environment. In the social atmosphere of refined christian people. The 

-town noted for over a century as an educational center. 


ie ACE INSTITUTE 
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YOUNG WOMEN 


AN ideal Christian HomeSchool. Preparatory and Collegiate cous .es. A 
ge thee Physical Culture, Pedagogy, Business, etc. Conservatory 0 
Music. High standard maintained by large staff of experienced, college- 
trained instructors. Takes only ninety boarders and teaches the individual. 
Unsurpassed health record. Brick buildings. Steam heat. Excellent table, 
Lazze gymnasium. Park-likecampus. Concerts, lectures, tennis, basket 
bail, Write for our catalog beforeselecting thecollege for your daughter, 


BENRY JEROME STOCKARD, A. M., Pres., Raleigh, N. C. 
SEND YOUR 


DAUGHTER TO CLIFFORD SEMINARY 


For refined home life, individual attention, constant personal contact with cultured teachers, 
Full Musical, Academic and College courses. Prices low, numbers limited, climate unsur- 
passed, building comfortable, electric light, pure spring water—cold and hot, excellent sys- 
tem of sewerage, fine sanitation. 26th Annual Session Begins September 28th, 1909. 


For catalogue apply to 
Rev. B. G. CLIFFORD, D. D., Union, S. C. 
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BINGHAM 





FOR 116 YEARS boys have been prepared for COLLEGE and for LIFE, and have been trained 
tobeMENat THE BINCHAM OL. Ideally located on Ashevill 
Plateau. Organization MILITARY for discipline, control and carriage. Boys expelle 
s Cc Hi oO (@) L rom other schools not received. A VICIOUS boy sent home as soon as discovered. 
17 Hazing excluded by pledge of honor. Limited to 6. Rates reasonable. 
93 1910 Address COL. R. BINGHAM, Supt., R. F. D., Box 83, ASHEVILLE, N.C. 











MARS HILL COLLEG 


the country. Five buildings. Spilman Home for girls. Treat Dormitory for Boys. All ex- 
penses $80 to $130. Mars Hill satisfies. FALL TERM (19 wks.) OPENS AUGUST 11, 1909. 
See our catalogue and “College Quarterly.” Address 


R. L. MOORE,*President,{Mars Hill, N. C. 


The Leading Co-Educational In- 
stitution in Western North Caro- 
lina. 330Students. 10States and 
Mexico. Invigorating climate. In 





THE HOME CIRCLE 


All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to ** Aunt Mary,’’ care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 





























Hymn. 


(This hymn was sung April 19, 1836, at the completion of the Concord Monument to commem- 
orate the first battle, and the first American victory, of the Revolutionary War. It is gen- 
erally regarded as one of Emerson’s finest poems; and “the shot heard round the world’”’ 
is one of those expressions which, because of their peculiar fitness, have become common 
phrases of speech.) 


DY Y THE RUDE bridge that arched the flood, 

154 Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 

P= Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 


The foe long since in silence slept; 
Alike the conqueror silent sleeps; 
And Time the ruined bridge has swept 
Down the dark stream which seaward creeps. 


On this green bank, by this soft stream, 
We set to-day a votive stone; 
That memory may the'r deed redeem, 
When, like our sires, our sons are gone. if 


Spirit, that made those heroes dare 

To die, and leave their children free, 
Bid Time and Nature gently spare 

The shaft we raises to them and thee. 





—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 








Just a Bit of Eden. 


Gleanings From a June Garden—Some of the Joys of Country 
Life—Quiet Philosophy, Gentle Humor and Practical Sugges- 
tions Combined in a Delightful Paper From the Mistress of 


By Mrs. J. Lindsay Patterson, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





Bramlette Place. 
LOVE my garden. It is a great 
vx big, grandmother one, with 

‘| room for everything, and pret- 
ty much everything grows in it. I 
spend all my mornings down there, 
and while it is ruinous to clothes, if 
there igs any occupation that is so 
fascinating ag watching things grow 
and eating them after they are 
grown, so far I’ve failed to find it. 

L 

First and foremost in my affection 
is the strawberry patch; four rows 
for me and one for the mocking 
birds, and while they seem to think 
it’s the other way round, still I’ve 
gathered two gallons daily for a 
month, and as this is written am not 
without them yet. People who ques- 
tion if life be worth living surely 
are not the vainglorious owners of a 
strawberry patch, where all varieties, 
from the very earliest, through the 
medium and down to the latest, are 
planted and gloated over and eaten 
and bragged about. 

We have breakfast and supper out 
on a vine-covered porch and we eat 
strawberries and cream, and thw 
mocking birds pefch on the topmost 
branches of the nearest trees and, 
like “little Tommy Tucker, sing for 
their supper” in the most entrancing 
way. 

What does any human being want 
to exist in town for, when he can 
live, really live, in the country? The 
red raspberries are beginning to rip- 
en, too—not enough to share with 
the family, but just enough to make 
it interesting to include the raspber- 
ry rows in my morning rambles. 
Then before they are gone the Lu- 
cretia dewberries will be so good 
that I shall just live to eat, and then 
there will be Japanese plums and 
figs and melons. I’m so thankful 
I’m living I don’t know what to do. 
I don’t mention cherries because 
that’s a sore subject. I set out two 
cherry trees for myself and a service 
tree for the birds and the greedy 
things ate the cherries themselves 
and left the service berries for me, 
and small thanks to them for their 
gift. 











Ii. 





We shan’t have any Irish potatoes 


‘in December. 











makes no difference. 


this year because they were planted 
the wrong time of the moon. Now I 
know that the scientific gentlemen 
who run this paper don’t believe in 
the moon, but I do, and they are 
wrong and I am right. When it 
comes to conflict of opinion between 
Blum’s Almanac and The Southern 
Farm Gazette, I’m going to stand by 
Blum’s Almanac every time. So 
please understand when I speak of 
successful farming, it is successful 
because it is strictly according to the 
moon. I’ve always agreed with the 
Irishman who said he loved the moon 
better than he did the sun, for the 
moon shone at night when you need- 
ed it, while the sun never did shine 
except in day time when you could 
get along very well without it. 

The reason I made such a fatal 
mistake about the Irish potatoes was 
that some one told me the best time 
to plant for extra early potatoes, was 
I’m always experi- 
menting, and so I planted potatoes 
and tied up Christmas presents in 
tissue paper and red ribbon simul- 
taneously, and my intellect reeled 
under the combination. I forgot all 
about the moon, with the results al- 
ready noted. So I am still in the 
dark as to whether December is a 
good time to plant early potatoes 
or not. I don’t much think it is, for 
we planted peas, too, and never laid 
eyes on them again. I wish some 
one who has tried it would let me 
know what happened. 

Of course, beans are planted on 
Good Friday whether or no, but 
that’s only the exception that proves 
the rule. 

il. 

Do set out some mint and try fla, 
voring your iced tea with it during 
the long July and August days when 
it’s too hot to eat. You put two or 
three sprigs in the tea when it’s hot 
—just enough to give it an odd taste 
—and then when you pour it out in 
glasses arrange a-few sprays on top 
of the lemon and ice so they will 
stand up like a nice little flower gar- 
den—it’s both pretty and good. 

The men always look disappointed 
when they first taste it, but that 
This is a world 
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of disappointments anyway, and one 
more won’t matter. To be sure, it’s 
the last straw that breaks the cam- 
el’s back, but then I’ve always 
thought that the camel’s back was so 
hideously ugly with its humps, that 
maybe breaking it would be an im- 
provement. So try the mint. 


IV. 


This year I’m trying the ‘Neal’ 
melons for the first time. They are 
the kind that Mecklenburg County 
boasts so much about, 80- and 90- 
pound ones. My gardener, who comes 
from that section, says it takes Meck- 
lenburg soil and sunshine to bring 
them to perfection, and that I can’t 
expect them to do so well in Forsyth. 
That is just what I do expect, how- 
ever, and I shall be greatly disap- 
pointed if it isn’t necessary to send a 
horse and wagon to the patch to 
bring every single melon to the 
house. I am pinning the reason for 
the faith that is in me to the Meck- 
lenburg lawyer who told me the tale 
of these marvelous melons and later 
on sent me the seed. 


Vv. 


I’ve never had flowers in the gar- 
den, but another year I intend to 
plant a row of hollyhocks all around 
inside the palings, and in front of 
them marigolds and bachelor but- 
tons. They stay in bloom a long 
time and are a gorgeous mass of 
color while they are in bloom, and 
then they are every-day, comfortable, 
homey flowers that would be quite 
neighborly with beets and _ cab- 
bage, while roses would not.- Then 
I’ll border the vegetable beds with 
violets so that they will delight my 
soul on warm winter afternoons 
when I walk in the garden planning 
the summer’s growth, and seeing 
wonderful results in the vegetable 
line, with what Wordsworth calls 
“that inward eye which is the bliss 
of solitude.” 

Vi. 

There’s another thing that I hope 
to grow next year, too—the awfully 
good sweet potatoes they have in 
South Carolina—the sticky, sugary, 
sweet kind—the best in the world. 
I tried to get some this spring but 
couldn’t find them. However, I’m 
comforting myself for the disappoint- 
ment by planting a lot of sugar corn 
that Mr. Tatum of Connecticut sent 
me the other day. He tells wonder- 
ful tales of its superiority over other 
linds. I’m going to do the very best 
I know how for both corn and mel- 
ons, and if they really are superior 
to the good old Forsyth sorts, I’ll let 
you know and save enough seed for 
all of us who love gardens and be- 
cause of that love, deserve the best 
of everything. 

Vit. 


I always like to read about the 
first garden of all—tthe one that was 
“eastward in Eden... . in which 
grew every tree that was pleasant to 
the sight and good for food,” the 
blessed tree of life and the terrible 
“tree of knowledge of good and 
evil.” Then when I read that, I like 
to turn to the 15th chapter of Corin- 
thians, because they belong together. 
Don’t you remember the connecting 
verse: ‘‘For as in Adam all die, even 
so in Christ shall all be made alive”? 

Year after year my garden teaches 
me the lessons of the resurrection, 
“that which thou sowest is not 
quickened exgept it die.” “It is 
sown in corruption, it is raised in 
incorruption; it is sown in dishonor, 
it is raised in glory; it is sown in 
weakness, it is raised in power; it is 
sown a natural body, it is raised a 
spiritual body.” 





Said She—It is said that married 
men are braver than single men. 

Said He—yYes; they have to be.— 
Country Gentleman. 











SUMMER LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 








THIS MONTH’S MEETING, AND 
NEXT MONTH'S. 


We are rather disappointed at the 
very few letters we have for this 
month’s symposium. Certainly the 
subject is not without interest and 
importance. Indeed the importance 
of getting rid of flies and keeping 
them out of the house is far from 
being sufficiently recognized. The 
“typhoid fly,” spreader of germs, dis- 
ease and death, is a constant menace 
to the health of every one of us. 
We shall be glad to hear at 
any time from any reader who has 
found a good way of combating 
these pests; and we trust no Progres- 
sive Farmer housekeeper will cease 
for an instant her warfare on them. 

Our canning symposium was a 
great success. We have a number of 
good letters to publish yet, and trust 
everyone who wrote to us will be 
patient until her contribution can be 
published. We have decided to 
award the first prize of $1 to “‘Sin- 
cere,”’ Mrs, F. G. Beatty, of Georgia; 
and the second, 50 cents, to Mr. J. 
L. Duckworth, of Mississippi. We 
only regret that we cannot give a 
prize to every contributor; but we 
must ask most of you to accept our 
sincere thanks instead. 

Don’t forget the August discussion, 
“The School and the Home.” Write 
to us about any feature of school 
life in its relation to the home which 
may appeal to you. Tell how you 
dress the children, how you prepare 
their lunches, whether you help them 
with their studies, what they do 
nights and mornings—anything, in 
fact, which interests you and is like- 
ly to interest others. We should like 
to have enough short, crisp letters to 
fill a whole page. 

The issue of August 5th, remem- 
ber; and copy should be in our hands 
ten days before. 

For September we shall ask you 
to write about kitchen equipment 
and conveniences. Fuller announce- 
ment later. 





Keep the Flies Out. 


Dear Aunt Mary: In the discussion 
of flies I will give you the best plan 
that has ever yet come under my 
observation: 

Have your nouse well screened, 
and at the doors most used place a 
Daisy fly killer, just outside on a lit- 
tle shelf or table. The flies come to 
the door and not being able to enter 
take a sip of daisies; they do not/| 
go very far before dying. I some- 
times sweep up a half pint from one 
box in a very few hours. These boxes 
cost but very little and will last all 


summer. ' They are also very neat 
and you do not have any trouble 
with them except sweeping up the 
dead flies. 

If your screens do not fit well and 
any slip in, have a vial of lavender 
water in the room and simply re- 
move the cork. The flies will all 
soon disappear. % 

BERTHA D. CLORE. 

Madison Co., Va. 





A Fly Trap. 


Dear Aunt Mary: Probably some 
one will be glad to learn how I catch 
flies. I take a large tin bucket with 
the bottom out. Then I fasten a sack 
over the botton of the bucket. I 
bait the inside of the bucket with 
honey, molasses or anything sweet, 
or sour milk. In a few minutes there 
are just lots of flies in the bucket. 
Then I spread a cloth over the top 
of the bucket and shake the flies in 
the bottom of the sack and twist the 
sack a few times near the bucket to 
keep the flies from coming out. I 
catch a pint or more a day, then I 
burn the flies. 

MRS. JAMES BLAKLEY. 

Forsyth Co., N. C. 





FLIES, 


The Danger of Their Presence and 
How to Get Rid of Them. 


The menace that there is to man- 
kind in the house-fly was for long 
unsuspected. It is only about fifteen 
years ago that the first heeded warn- 
ings were uttered against this insect, 
and its actual guilt as a murderer of 
men was clearly demonstrated only 
at the time of the Spanish War, when 
so many of the flower of American 
youth died of the typhoid fever. 

So active is the fly in the spread 
of this disease that it has been pro- 
posed in a recent publication of the 
‘United States Department of Agri- 
culture to re-name it the ‘‘typhoid 
fly.” 

It may carry the germs of this dis- 
ease in one of two ways, either di- 
rectly by soiling its feet with the dis- 
charges from fever patients, and then 
flying off and alighting upon food or 
falling into milk; or else by eating 
matter contaminated with typhoid, 
and carrying the germs in its intesti- 
nal canal and depositing them upon 
food. 

But it is not alone typhoid that 
flies spread. The germs of tubercu- 
losis may readily be carried by them 
unles the patient has heeded the 
warning sounded on all sides, and 
taken care to destroy all expector- 
ated matter. The virus of a sore 





may be taken up by a fly’s feet and 
deposited upon a cut or abraded sur- 
face of the skin of another person. 
Any disease, indeed, which is capa- 
ble of inoculation or of being spread 
by the taking in of its germs with 
food or drink may be spread by 
these noxious insects. 

There is probably no bother living 
creature that is responsible for one- 


(Continued on Page 14.) 


It’s All 
Right 


fora 


Cheap piano to be sold as a 


cheap piano at a_ cheap price, 
but, 


There Should _ 
be a Way 


To prevent cheap pianos from be- 
ing sold ag high grades and at 
prices that will buy a strictly 
high-grade piano. 

If you turn a deaf ear to all 
circulating agents and buy your 
piano from the old reliable firm 
of Chas. M. Stieff, you run no 
risk. 

Write today. 
desired. 


Chas. M. Stieff 


Manufacturer of the 
Artistic Stieff, Shaw and Stieff 
Self-Player Pianos 











Easy terms if 


Southern Wareroom 
5 W. Trade St 
Charlotte, - - - N.C. 


Cc. H. WILMOTH, 
Manager. 


(Mention this paper.) 











IRONING MADE 
EASY. 


Saves Fuel, 
aves Time, 
Saves the-Ironer. 
EXPRESS PAID 





OUR $2.50 
Smooth- 
ing Iron 
Heater and 





our 25c Safe- 
ty Lamp Fil- 
ler Tickles 
the world. 
Send for 
samples and 
be our ag't 
They make 
the user and 
the seller 
smile. En- 
close 2 cent 
stamp for in- 
formation. 


L. MEDLIN, 
Marshville, W. C. 


Mail Office for 
Southern States. 
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soil or injure anything. 
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Editorial Notes. 


sive Farmer about crimson clover is true 

—every word of it; but it must also be 
stated that many who have tried it in this terri- 
tory have completely failed. We believe these fail- 
ures have been due chiefly to lack of inoculation 
and to the dry weather so common during our fall 
months. The reason we believe this is that some 
have made a success of it here, and the failures of 
other sections have been very largely due to the 
following causes: (1) Early sowing and a long 
‘spell of dry weather which killed the plants even 
after they came up. (2) Late planting and the 
killing of the plants by frost because they had 
not made sufficient root growth to withstand freez- 
ing. (3) Lack of inoculation. In view of these 
facts we advise all our readers to try crimson 
clover, but try it on a small area and inOculate 
the soil with soil from a field where crimson 
clover has recently grown successfully. Read 
carefully the article on page 5, and go into the 
crimson clover business with caution; but be sure 
to go into it. 


(A! LL THAT HAS appeared in The Progres- 


& 

This has so far been a very discouraging sea- 
son over a large part of our territory; but it is not 
worth while to get down-hearted. There is still 
plenty of time to plant cowpeas and soy beans and 
sorghum and corn, and we can yet manage to 


make it a pretty good year. We shall have to 
work harder, of course, but we must take the bad 


seasons with the good ones. There has never yet 
been a complete failure of crops over any ex- 
tensive area in the South, and we don’t believe 
there is going to be. ‘Seed time and harvest 
shall not fail,’’ and we shall make a crop yet in 
spite of the rains and the grass. 

& 

No oat or wheat field should be left bare all 
summer. Every acre of stubble land should be 
planted in cowpeas for the benefit of the live 
stock and the land. A crop of weeds growing on 
the stubble fields may be better than nothing, 
especially if not allowed to make seed, but such 
a crop is not so good for the land as the peas, 
and is useless after it is grown. Peas are cheap 
this year and their free use will help wonderfully 
in increasing next year’s cotton or corn crop. 

& 

In most parts of the South the office of County 
Commissioner is too lightly esteemed. It is real- 
ly a position of more importance than some of 
the salaried court-house jobs, some of which re- 
quire only routine work. A progressive Board of 
County Commissioners can do much toward put- 


ting a county on the high road to progress. 
& 
It is worth the while of any man to consider 


whether the time it will take to give the work 
stock water in the middle of our long summer 
forenoons and afternoons is not well spent. 








Mr. French’s ‘‘recipe’”’ for laying-by his corn is 
the first of several experiences along this line 
which we expect to have from farmers who have 
made- a success growing corn and cotton. Next 
week Mr. S. H. Hobbs, a man who has made 
money growing cotton, will tell, in one of the 
clearest, most effective bits of writing we have 
lately seen, how and when he completes the culti- 
vation of his cotton crop. 


# 


We just have to get rid of the stumps if we are 
to cultivate our fields as they should be cultivated 
and at the cost at which the work should be done. 
In more cases than we might think enough can 
be had from the stumps to almost, or quite, pay 
for their removal. Where this cannot be done, it 
will be worth while to investigate the possibilities 
of the boring machine described on page 4. 


& 

Anyone with crimson clover seed for sale 
should not fail to advertise. Almost daily we are 
getting inquiries as to where it can be had, and 
can only refer to the established seed houses, hop- 
ing that they may be able to supply it. 


. 
er 
Our subscribers should remember that we do 
not answer inquiries that are not signed with the 
name of the writer. These all go to the waste- 
basket. 





A Chance for the Farm Boy. 


jy) EXT FALL WHEN the agricultural col- 
IN’ leges open there are pretty sure to be a 
dozen or so boys and young men in each 
State in the South who will wish to attend but 
who will be financially unable. The same thing 
will be true on a larger scale in those States 
where the agricultural short courses are held dur- 
ing the winter. 

Now, many of these boys—many who think 
they cannot possibly do so—could attend these 
schools if they would only begin preparing for it 
in time. To wait until] the last minute to get 
ready for anything is a poor policy; and it will 
pay to make some effort to get a college training 
along agricultural lines. 

There is an increasing demand for men of en- 
ergy, industry and devotion to their work to lead 
in the great forward movement of Southern farm- 
ing. Chemists, entomologists, horticulturists, 
botanists, veterinarians, dairymen, agronomists,— 
trained specialists of all kinds,—can find a wide 
field for useful and profitable work. For plain, 
practical farmers who know something of scien- 
tific as well as of the practical side of farm work 
there is an equally insistent call. There are lit- 
erally thousands of young farmers who should 
and who could take the short courses in agricul- 
ture offered by our colleges, and who, if they did 
so, would assuredly quicken the Southern farm- 
er’s progress toward better farming and better 
times. These boys are the fairest hope of the 
Southland, and it is a distinct loss, not only to the 
boy himself, but also to the State when one of 
them neglects the chances he has for preparing 
himself for a larger and more fruitful field of 
labor. 


Right now the boys on the farm should begin 
preparing to take advantage of these opportun- 
ities. The crops, the stock, everything that will 
help swell the school fund should be looked after; 
and it is worth while to give up many things, 
which seem worth while for the moment, for 
such a purpose as this. 

It doesn’t require a great deal of money to get 
a start toward an education; but some is abso- 
lutely necessary. Begin now to get it together. 
After the start is made the young man who has 
the pluck and the love of learning will find a way 
to go on. 





How the Newspaper May Help Rural 
Development. 


By HE MOST NEGLECTED opportunity of the 
is Southern newspaper is in aiding rural de- 
: velopment. Take a backward county, for 
example, where the roads are bad, the schools 
poor, the schoolhousés inadequate, the water 
powers unharnessed, forests butchered, farmers 
using one-horse plows and putting more faith in 
almanac signs than in agricultural seience, and 
the natural resources generally going to waste. 
What may not be accomplished in such a com- 
munity by an editor filled with the spirit of prog- 
ress and enterprise! What a golden opportunity 
is neglected when such an editor shuts his eyes 
to it and wastes his life in fighting the battles of 
the little cliques‘and machines inside his party! 


I. 


I have in mind now a paper which approaches 
somewhat the ideal that I have. Let us call it 
the Smithville Observer. It is refreshing to turn 
to its editorial page each week. I know that in 
it I am less likely to find the editor’s inconse- 
quential opinion of Philadelphia politics than I 
am to find his opinion of how to make the streets 
of Smithville beautiful. 

It may not contain much misinformation about 
the tariff, but I know that it will have something 
about the best methods of improving the roads 
of Smith County—and, by the way, Smith County 
will some time vote a bond issue, and a good sys- 
tem of roads will be the best monument to that 
editor’s memory. 

I know, too, that if local taxation for schools 
is to the fore, that editor will fight side by side 
with his county’s soldiers of progress. Nor will 
the schoolhouses themselves be neglected, nor 
that county’s share of the schoolhouse loan fund 
be left idle if the Observer’s influence can turn 
it to use in improving the buildings. 

More than this, if Farmer Rrown has so im- 
proved his land as to double his corn yield, I know 
that the Observer will give the whole story for 
the benefit of other farmers—arguing that it is 
as big a piece of news as the suicide of old 
Whiskey Jones down in Hanging Dog Township. 

This paper, too, keeps agitating for the ex- 
pansion of small industries which would be help- 
ful to the county; it points out where a new rural 
mail route might be profitably started; the other 
week it had a list of one hundred appropriate 
names for country homes, and is urging farmers 
to name their farms. In short, every enterprise 
and every movement looking to the re-making of 
old Smith County finds an ally and friend in the 
Smithville Observer. 

II. 


What we need in the South is more Smithville 
Observers. We newspaper men need to catch the 
vision of the greater South that we can bring 
about—and then set ourselves and give our lives 
to bringing it about. What does it matter about 
the reports of social affairs in your town—about 
the write-ups of weddings and ice-cream suppers 
and card parties? What will it matter a hundred 
years from now whether you get John Smith or 
Rill Jones elected Register of Deeds? 

But it will matter much whether the boys and 
girls of your county have the door of hope and 
education opened to them or walk in the darkness 
of ignorance; whether the roads of the county 
keep its people fifty years behind the times or put 
them in the vanguard of progress; whether the 
industries of the county are developed or allowed 
to retrograde; whether the resources of the coun- 
ty are utilized by its own people or left to be ex- 
ploited by foreigers; whether its farming becomes 
a matter of pride and profit or a matter of drudg- 
ery and debt; whether its soil tillers are scientific 
farmers or mere clodhoppers, sell meat or buy 
meat, have bank accounts or store accounts, have 
shackly cabins or painted houses; whether young 
men find the county a good place to live in or a 
good place to move from, and whether in short, 
the population shall keep step with the great for- 
ward march of Southern progress or only hinder 
those that would go forward. 

Til. ‘ 


Does all this depend upon the editor, do you 
ask? Well, not wholly, and yet in far, far greater 
measure than we have come to realize. I feel 
sometimes, my fellow-craftsmen, as if we were 
like that young man, the servant of the old Bibli- 
cal prophet, who saw nothing about him until 


From an address by Clarence H. Poe, Editor-in-Chief of The 
Progressive Farmer, before North Carolina Press Associa- 
tion, Hendersonville, N. C., June 24, 1909. 
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the Lord opened his eyes, ‘‘and behold the moun- 
tain was full of horses and chariots round about 


. Elisha.’””’ We have not caught the vision of our 


own possibilities; we have not realized the seri- 
ousness of our responsibilities. Dr. George T. 
Winston once said to me, speaking of a politician 
of local prominence: ‘‘He has power enough to 
run a saw mill, and he’s only whittling sticks!”’ 
I feel that the press of the South has power 
enough to set in motion forces that would rebuild 
our section, that would restore it in our own time 
to the commanding position it once had in the 
commercial, industrial, and political life of Amer- 
ica, and yet alas! how many of us are only whit- 
tling sticks! God help us to catch the larger 
vision! God help us to make ourselves leaders 
in the great twentieth century development of 
our section and our people! 

IV. 


The fundamental thing is the school, and the 
fundamental duty of the paper that would lead in 
rural development in the South is to set itself to 
get the finest school system that can possibly be 
devised for its county. Preach local taxation; 
don’t be afraid to face a frowning Skinflint and 
preach the gospel upon which the economic sal- 
vation of the county depends. The campaign for 
better public schools may have come to sound 
trite to you, but it is not triter than the talk of 
politics, and it is vastly more meaningful. It is 
our one hope, and our vision of a greater South 
cen never be realize without it. Every move- 
ment which tends to bring the gchools of your 
county into closer touch with the life the pupils 
must lead after they leave school should be to 
you a sacred cause, 

Vv. 

And in connection with better schools, let him 
also urge better roads. Let him call unceasingly 
to his people: ‘‘Mind your ways.’’ Bond issues 
where they are justified, improved legislation 
where it is needed, macadam where you can af- 
ford it, the sand-clay method where it is best, 
and the simple split-log drag where more expen- 
sive methods are inexpedient. It is gratifying to 
see the widespread interest in better roads now 
shown by all our Southern papers. 


VI. 


“And then you must dignify the farmer—that] 


is to say, the good farmer, the only kind worth 


‘dignifying. You business man may conserve 


wealth, but your farmer creates it. 1 have only 
the highest regard for our merchants—and yet 
the man who merely runs a store and sells a cer- 
tain amount of groceries and dry goods and drugs 
at a certain profit to himself necessarily adds 
little to the general prosperity of the country; 
that is, he is in the very nature of things unable 
to create new wealth for the community. But your 
farmer can. If he learns to double his corn yield, 
if he informs himself and farms better so that his 
income is $500 more a year (as the average 
Southern farmer’s income ought to be), the gen- 
eral prosperity of the county is enhanced. He 
has created new wealth, he has added $500 more 
that did not exist before. 

Find out what farmers in your county are lead- 
ing in this silent revolution and get behind them. 
They are your champions; they are the men that 
shall redeem your Israel. 


Vit. 


“TI am going to rebuid my county in so far as 
in me lies’’—that is the only ideal that is high 
enough and worthy enough for the man who runs 
the county paper, the man who should stand for 
the intellectual leadership of his county—and 
three things—-Good Schools, Good Roads, and 
Good Farming—are findamental to this campaign 
of progress. ‘‘Hitch your wagon to a star.” Dedi- 
eate your life and dedicate your paper to the de- 
velopment of your county. “Oh, it is great, and 
there is no other greatness,” Ruskin exclaims 
somewhere, ‘‘to make some nook of God’s cre- 
ation, more fruitful, more beautiful, more wor- 
thy of God!” 

The editor who works with such an ideal 
wilj sueceed, and succeed abundantly—what is 
it that Emerson says about the world making a 
beaten path to the door of the man who can do 
anything well ?—-but not only will he succeed fi- 
nancially, but he saves his own life, saves it from 
the barren unprofitableness of the man who leaves 
the world no better for his existence. ‘He shall 
see of the travail of his soul and shall be satis- 
fied’’; and so— 


‘join the choir invisible 
Of those immorta] dead who live again, 
In minds made better by their presence... . 
Whose music is the gladness of the world.”’ 








What’s The News?” 


The Continued Tariff Tinkering. 
HE NEWSPAPERS for the past week have 
mainly been given up to the long-drawn- 
out tariff discussions in the Senate. But 

beyond putting off the day of final adjournment 

these discussions seem to have accomplished lit- 
tle. On practically every schedule the Finance 

Committee has been sustained; and every new 

amendment of importance brought in by this com- 

mittee has provided for increased duties. The 

House fixed the duty on ordinary lumber at $1 

per thousand feet, as against $2 under the pres- 

ent tariff laws. The amendment adopted by the 

Senate fixes it at $1.50. A duty is also retained 

on coal, on hides, on paper and on wood pulp. 

The duties on lumber, wood pulp, and the cheap- 

er grades of paper call attention to our inconsist- 

ent forestry policy in a striking manner. The 
same papers which brought the news of the re- 
tention of the duties on wood pulp and pulp 
wood also told of the provisions being made for 
the replanting of large areas_of burned-over for- 
est lands. Some of the Senators and Representa- 
tives most active in the advocacy of the White 
Mountain and the South Appalachian forest 
reserves have also been loudest in their demand 
for a high tariff on all forest products. Canadian 
lumber and pulp wood must be kept out even if 
the continued destruction of American forests is 
encouraged and the price of all forest products 
raised to the great majority of American citizens. 

True, there are those who claim that the greater 

value of forest lands and forest products under a 

protective system will cause a more careful con- 

servation of them, but this is pretty fine-spun 
logic and is not borne out by past experience. 


es 


Our Waste of Natural Reeourcoe. 
( B HE RECKLESS WASTE of our natural re- 
Ye sources is, indeed, one of the great Na- 
tiona] sins of the time. Our forests have 
been slaughtered without mercy; deposits of coal 
and of iron and other metals, the property of the 
whole people, have been given to individuals 
whose only idea was to exploit them as soon as 
possible; our streams have been left unharnessed 
and in many cases have been changed by the de- 
struction of the forests from serviceable and de- 
pendable allies to things of uncertainty and dan- 
ger—too low to utilize for power in some sea- 
sons and too swollen to be controlled in others. 
It is gratifying in this connection to note that the 
Department of the Interior has temporarily with- 
drawn from the lands opened for settlement about 
a million acres of the public domain on which 
valuable water powers are located. These vast 
sources of yet unutilized power should be allowed 
to pass into private hands only under the strictest 
governmental regulation; and no individual or 
corporation should be permitted to control the 
great mountain watersheds where the removal of 
the forest growth may mean low waters and floods, 
waste and destruction, to those who live perhaps 
hundreds of miles away along the streams rising 
in these hills. This quotation from the Youth’s 
Companion tells what an intelligent system of 
forestry may be worth: 




















“German forests, according to the latest 
reports, give an annual net income of an 
average of five dollars an acre; and Pro- 
fessor Schlich, who makes the estimate, says 
the income may be counted on year in and 
year out, with more certainty and less fluctu- 
ation than the returns from any other kind 
of investment.” 


While the timber is a crop to be harvested, 
harvesting need not mean destruction. Forest 
products are one of the great sources of wealth 
in the South, and they should continue to be. The 








forest area will, of course, steadily and surely 
decrease, but we need to get over the mania for 
wearing out old lands and clearing new. “Instead 
of clearing more land, it might be well to finish 
clearing that already in cultivation.’ 


“2 
Some Agricultural News. 


ARGE PORTIONS OF the Gulf States, 
KS Mississippi, Alabama and Louisiana, are 

suffering from heavy and continued rains. 
Cultivation has in many cases been impossible, 
and crop prospects are decidedly poor. The gen- 
eral outlook for the cotton crop is rather un- 
favorable, and as the acreage sems to be consider- 


ably reduced, a crop considerably below the aver- 
age may be expected.—From Kansas, however, 
comes a call for 16,000 extra laborers to help in 
the wheat harvest. It has become common for 
parties of students from Eastern colleges to go 
West during the harvest season and follow the 
wheat crop from Oklahoma up -into Canada. 
Some North Carolina college boys are trying it 
this year. The work is hard, but wages are good.— 
The interest in agricultural education continues 
to grow. Secretary Wilson and National Forester 
Gifford Pinchot have had the degree of LL. D. 
conferred upon them because of their services to 
the cause of better farming. Rather an awkward 
title in view of the work they are doing, but typi- 
cal of the growing appreciation of the dignity of 
farming. Men well trained in the various branches 
of agricultural science are in constant demand, 
and State after State is making provision for the 
better training of the farmers of the future. The 
new departure of the North Carolina Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, noted on page 5, is typi- 
eal of the increasing interest taker in the educa- 
tion of the men who are now farming.—In Vir- 
ginig there is a definite movement on foot looking 
to increased efficiency for the Agricultural De- 
partment of the State Polytechnic Institute. The 
Richmond Times-Dispatch, which has made a 
thorough investigation, says editorially: 


“Last year but four seniors undertook to 
graduate in agriculture and the juniors were 
about the same number. The entire attend- 


ance upon the agricultural courses by col- 
lesiate stuttcuts uuniverea TS UU UL a total 


collegiate attendance of 462. ... But the duty 
of the next Legislature will be not to cripple 
or further weaken the agricultural depart- 
ment at Blacksburg, but to discover and .cure 
its defects and to encourage its progress and 
promote its success.”’ 

& ot 


Minor Matters of Interest. 


HE DISPUTE BETWEEN the firemen and 
the railway officials as to the use of negro 
. firemen on the Georgia Railroad is now 
being threshed out by a committee of arbi- 
tration consisting of Hon. H. A. Herbert for the 
company, Congressman Hardwick for the strik- 
ers, and Chancellor Barrow of the University of 
Georgia as umpire. 

The discussion as to the income tax proposition 
makes of unusual interest the statement of Mr. 
Adachi Kinnosuke that in Japan people who have 
an annual income of $50,000 or over pay about 
68 per cent of it to the government, while those 
with an income of $500 a year pay about 17 per 
cent. 

The corporation tax proposition as outlined at 
a conference between the President and his Cabi- 
net and the Senate leaders is to levy a tax of 2 
per cent on the net earnings in excess of $5,000 
of all corporations. 


A Thought for the Week. 


4X NDUSTRIAL training, training which will 
\ 




















fit a girl to do work in the home, which 
will fit a boy to work in the shop if ina 
city, to work on a farm if in the country, is the 
most important of all training, aside from that 
which develops character; and it is a grave re- 
proach to us as a nation that we have permitted 
our training to lead the children away from the 
farm and shop instead of toward them. We 
should try to provide the many with training in 
their professions, just as the few, the doctors, the 
ministers, the law¥ers, are trained for their pro- 
fessions, In other words, the school system shonld 
be aimed primarily to fit the scholar for actual 
life rather than for a university.—Theodore 
Roosevelt. 
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Simplest 
Gream Separator 


This picture shows the extreme simplicity, 
lightness and durability of the sanitary Shar- 
ples Dairy Tubular Cream Separator bowl. 
Easily washed thoroughly in three minutes. 
In the right hand is the bowl—as smoothinside 
as out, Onthe little finger is the dividing wall, 
the only piece used inside the Dairy Tubular 
bowl. The other piece is the bowl bottom. 
Tubular Cream Separator sales exceed most, 
if not all, others combined. World’s biggest 
separator factory. Branch factories in Can- 
ada and Germany. Write for Catalog No. 283. 


Southern Lands 


are good lands to own, cultivate and live up- 
on. They are low in price, productive, adapt- 
ed to the growing of all crops and return 
splendid results to the farmer. There is a 
long growing seasun and two and more crops 
are frequently grown in a year upon the same 
land. They offer the best of opportunities in 


GENERAL FARMING, 

LIVE STOCK RAISING, 

FRUIT AND TRUCK GROWING, 
POULTRY RAISING, 

BEE KEEPING, 


and the numerous other branches of agricul- 
ture. The raising of truck and fruit is especi- 
ally profitable. 

Lists of lands. with illustrated publications, 
forwarded upon request. 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent. Southern Railway 
Company, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FARM USES 


of CARBOLINEUM are completely explained in” 
BULLETIN 26 

coyering Kinds and Habits of Lice—The care 

of Silos, Preservative Treatment of Shingles 

and Fence Posts, and the Care of Fruit and 

Shade Trees. Mailed free upon request. 

Endorsed bv U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

CARBOLINEUM WOOD PRESERVING CoO. 
357 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 






































If you want the best ever made 


DAIRY for the money in Churns, But- 
TOO LS ter Workers, Paper and Moulds; 


Railroad Cans, all sizes of Milk 
Boitles and Caps, Butter Color, ete., write im- 
mediately for our booklet of prices. We also 
sell the best Separator ever made at a price 
which makes it pay for itself in a remarkably 
short time. Write at once to 
Il. A. MADDEN, - . 137 Whitehall St. 

DEPT. A, ATLANTA, GA. 


WE WILL GIVE A RURAL MAIL BOx 

the best and handsomest 

| oh cen —_ ie men box made, to the 

rst person sending address of party canvass- 

ing for petitions for new rural route. Write peloen PERFECTION CHURN CO. “— 

today. KENTUCKY STAMPING CO., ee Greensboro, W.'r 
Dept, 45, LOUISVILLE, Ky. ate 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
West Chester, Pa. Chicago, Ill. 
Toronto, Can. San Francisco, Cal. 
Winnipeg, Can. Portland, Ore. 








THE PERFECTION CHURN 


Makes buttermilk with no 
water in it. Pays for itself in 
16 weeks. Men and women 
make good profits as agents. 

One Perfection Churn at 
agents’ price to introduce it. 
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If You Have Wool to Sell for Cash or Exchange 
For Blankets 
Ship It to Chatham Mfg. Co., Elkin, N. C., 


and you will receive the best market prices 














natin a W BISHOPRIc D Bi Dirt, 
eaper Than a racks or 
Lath and Plaster A LL BOA Damp Walls 


You Yourself Can Nail lt to Studding—Ready for Immediate Decoration 


This wonder-worker in building construction 
is made of kiln-dried, dressed lath, imbedded 
in hot Asphalt Mastic, which is surfaced with 
sized cardboard. It is cut at the factory in 
4x 4 ft. sheets, and shipped in crates ready for 
immediate application and decoration. 


Bisnorric WALL Boarp is clean, sanitary 
and odorless; is guaranteed not to shrink, 
warp, crack, flake or blister; is proof against 
moisture, vermin, heat orcold. Being a non- 
conductor, it saves fuel in winter and keeps 
the building cool in summer. 











cottages, bungalows, flats, pleasure and health 
resort buildings, office sont factory buildings, 
new partitions in old buildings, finishing at- 
tics, back porches, laundries, cellar ceilings, 
[\ garages, poultry houses, dairy barns and build- 
ings—in short, it is the ideal material for a 
hundred purposes. 

Write to-day for FREE Sample, descriptive 
booklet and prices, freight paid, from Cincin- 
/ nati or factories in New Orleans, La., and 

< Alma, Mich. 


, , 1 Dealers Should Write for 
It is suitable for costly dwellings, modes: Our Attractive Proposition 


The Mastic Wal! Board & Roofing Co. 44 East Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
FARMS AND TIMBER LANDS IN VIRGINIA. 


FOR SALE.—Excellent farms from 50 to 1.000 acres at from Eight to Fifteen Dollars per 
acre Write for catalogue, 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & CO., Inc., REAL ESTATE AGENTS 


CHASE CITY, MECKLENBURG COUNTY VIRGINIA. 


y Pes tne eT, 
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Splints—How to Treat Them. 





SPLINT is a bony enlarge- 
rN ment whieh usually appears 
= NS on the inner side of the fore 
leg, from one to three inches below 
the knee. While this is the common 
location, it sometimes appears on 
the outside of the fore leg or either 
on the outer or inner side of the 
hind leg below the hock. 

The size of the enlargement, or 
splint, varies from a scarcely visible 
lump to as large or even larger than 
a hen egg. The nature of the splint 
is similar to that of ring bone describ- 
ed in our last article; originating in 
an inflammation of the covering of 
the bone—periosteum—or in the 
structures uniting the small splint 
bone to the large cannon bone. 

Causes.—It wil be remembered 
that in describing the bones of the 
fore leg in a previous article, it was 
stated that there were three bones 
between the knee and the fetlock, one 
large bone extending all the way, and 
two small bones, one on either side of 
the large one, extending only about 
two-thirds or three-fourths of the 
way down from the knee. The upper 
ends or heads of these small splint 
bones form a part of the knee joint, 
while the lower ends are free. 
Throughout the greater part of their 
length these small splint bones are 
attached more or less firmly to the 
large bone. When the animal is 
young this union between the large 
and small splint bones is not com- 
plete. As the animal advances in 
age the ligaments joining these 
bones are replaced by bone tissue, 
making a complete union of the bones 
throughout the greater part of the 
length of the small splint bones. — 

When young horses are first put 
to work on the road, this union be- 
tween the bones being incomplete 
and there being no bearing at the 
lower end of the small splint bone to 
take the pressure received on the 
upper end through the weight of the 
horse, an inflammation is likely to 
develop from the irritation produced 
between these bones and a splint is 
the result. This acounts for the 
greater frequency of the appearance 
of splints in young horses than in 
old. Any direct injury such as a 
blow or a kick may cause an inflam- 
mation from which a splint will de- 
velop, but concussion, or the jar or 
strain on the union between the large 
and small splint bones, is unquestion- 
ably the chief cause of splints. Thus 
young city horses, and young driv- 
ing and saddle horses everywhere 
are quite likely to develop splints. 

Symptoms.—From what hag been 
stated it follows that splints are usu- 
ally located on the inner side of the 
front leg, from one to three or four 
inches below the knee: Sometimes, 
however, splints develop so close to 
the knee as to involve that joint. 

The action of the horse when lame 
from splint, is more or less charac- 
teristic; that is, it has certain pecu- 
liarities which are not commonly 
possessed by other forms of lame- 
ness. Except when the knee joint is 
involved, or the splint is of such a 
nature and size as to interfere with 
the action of the tendons, or leaders, 
there ig usually little or no lameness 
when the animal walks; but when 
trotted, especially on a hard road, 
there is very decided lameness. 
Splints sometimes do not cause lame- 
ness, but when present this lameness 


athis is} article No. 12 in our series, “The 
Diseases of Live Stock : Their Nature, Preven 
tion and Treatment,” by Dr. Tait Butler, As- 
sociate Editor of the Progressive Farmer. 








is apt to increase with exercise, 
whereas in many forms of lameness 
the horse goes out lame, but gradual- 
ly “warms” or ‘‘drives” out of it, 
as horsemen say. Not only does 
splint lameness usually get worse 
during exercise and show less again 
after a short rest, but the lameness 
is sometimes intermittent, entirely 
disappearing for a time, and then re- 
appearing again later. There ig also 
a peculiar turning out of that part 
of the leg below the knee as the foot 
is brought forward that may be de- 
tected by the careful observer. The 
lameness may precede any visible en- 
largement and in such cases there is 
only the peculiarity of the action to 
enable one. to locate the trouble; but 
usually there is an enlargement that 
may be felt and seen when the lame- 
ness appears. The best position from 
which to see the enlargement is 
standing directly in front of the ani- 
mal when the inner surface of one 
leg may be compared with that of the 
other. 

Results.—Splint lameness is likely 
to be of short duration—lasting from 
two to four weeks—unless the knee 
joint or the leaders be involved, 
when it is a serious and frequently 
a permanent unsoundness. As arule, 
however, a splint is little more than 
an eyesore. The enlargement may 
become quite large and in such case 
is a permanent blemish, but small 
splints frequently gradually decrease 
in size, sometimes almost entirely 
disappearing by the time the horse 
is ten yearg old. 

Treatment.—-From the above it 
may naturally be inferred that little 
Or no treatment is neccessary unless 
lameness develops. When lameness 
is present a rest is advisable, if prac- 
ticable. At first, prolonged applica- 
tions of cold water are beneficial and 
after some weeks, if the lameness 
persists, a blister such as that pre- 
scribed for ring bone in our last 
article, is recommended. 

There is a common custom among 
horsemen in this section, of rubbing 
the enlargement regularly with some 
hard object, the friction from which 
probably stimulates to some extent 
partial absorption of the enlarge- 
ment. Frequent and continued ap- 
plications of tincture of iodine have 
also been recommended, but our ex- 
perience leads us to favor non-inter- 
ference when there is no lameness or 
after it subsides. 





Look Out for the Health of the Pigs. 


It will pay to have a cool, shady 
place where it is rather dark, if pos- 
sible, for the pigs to lie in during 
the heat of the day, with free access 
to a mixture of salt, copperas, lime 
and ashes. The feeder should watch 
closely to see that every pig is eat- 
ing with a relish. If the pigs cough 
it is probably due to a dusty shed. 
Worms will also cause a cough, and 
if the hair becomes staring and dead 
in appearance, it is well to give a 
worm powder. Lice can be gotten 
rid of by dipping, and all of the mar- 
ket dips can be improved by adding 
crude oil or petroleum. The pigs 
will be ready for market at any age 
after six or eight months.—TIllinois 
Farmers’ Institute Bulletin. 





The money appropriated by the 
State or the various counties to ex- 
terminate the cattle tick should not 
be classed as an expenditure, but as 
the most profitable investment of 
State funds that can be made at the 
present time.—Archibald Smith. 
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Don’t Leok for a Cheap Bull. 





The Price of a Goog Sire is Small Compared to What an In- 
ferior Animal Will Cost—Look at Production First, Then at 


Breeding. 


( FEW DAYS ago I visited a 
wN dairyman who some _ three 

years back purchased a bull to 
put at the head of his herd of grade 
Jerseys. . This bull was a registered 
Jersey of good color and of fair con- 
formation, but from an untested cow 
whose owner does not believe in 
records, but who is satisfied in hav- 
ing a registered herd, caring little 
whether or not they make a profit at 
the pail. He has no time to keep 
records, 

The present owner of the bull 
showed me several heifers which had 
freshened, and as he was keeping 
records, I asked him how the heifers 
were doing. He replied: ‘“‘Not one 
of them is any account or worth 
keeping. I have lost three years of 
hard work and am worse off to-day 
than when I began. The bull has 
done me a great injury instead of 
helping to build up my herd.” 

Here is a lesson for every man who 
is in the dairy business or who buysa 
bull to put at the head of his herd. 
The bull in question was bought be- 
cause he was cheap, probably did not 
at first cost over $25, but he has 
since cost his owner several hundred 
dollars in the loss of time necessary 
to grow the heifers, to say nothing 
of the loss in value between a heifer 
that will produce 150 pounds of but- 
ter fat in a year and one that will 
make 300 pounds. There is still an- 
other loss, the cheap bull must be 
sold and another purchasei. This, 
however, is small compared to the 
losg of time and heifers. A bull from 
a cow making 500 or 600 pounds of 
butter a year and costing $300 as a 
calf would have been cheap compar- 
ed with this one. Contrast, if you 
will, the value of such a bull with 
one the writer knows of in this State 
which is the sire of a score of daugh- 
ters testing from 300 to nearly 700 
pounds of butter. 

Many a man has fooled himself 
into believing that because an ani- 
mal is registered that is all that is 
necessary. I would not for an in- 
stant have you think that I favor the 
scrub or am not in favor of the reg- 
istered animal. I would never use 
anything but a registered sire, but 
we must look at something else be- 
side the breeding record in selecting 
a bull to head the herd. In buying 
a dairy bull the first thing is to look 
at the yearly milk and butter record 
of his dam, then the grand dam, and 
great-grand dam; look also for the 
record of his sires’ dam and grand- 
dam; if these suit you, look up the 
breeding and try to select an indi- 
vidual which runs back to noted an- 
cestors. If possible, select a bull 
with a deep body, large heart girth 
and well-sprung ribs, indicating ca- 
pacity and constitution; let the head 
be burly, neck thick and arched, de- 
noting masculinity and prepotency. 
Some one says, “but what about the 
price?” Let that be the last thing 
considered. As already pointed out 
a bull from a cow making 600 pounds 
of butter a year would be cheap. at 
$300 as compared to the bull used 
by this dairyman, which probably 
did not cost over $25. 

The man who maintains a pure 
bred herd and does not keep a yearly 
record of what each cow in the herd 
produces,does aninjury to every man 
who buys a bull from his herd. No 
man can afford to buy or use a cheap 
bull even though he has but a grade 

e 





herd. The man who is grading up 
his herd needs a good bull fully as 
much as does the man who has a 
pure bred herd. It is often said that 
the bull is half the herd and I have 
often thought that in many a herd 
he is more than half. One of our 
State Experiment Stations a few 
years ago bought a herd of scrub 
cows and placed at its head a pure 
bred Guernsey bull whose dam had 
a record of slightly over 500 pounds. 
Several! of these cows did not pro- 
duce over 140 pounds of butter in 
a year, yet heifers from these same 
cows by this Guernsey bull, produc- 
ed 300 pounds of butter with their 
first calf. Don’t buy a bull just be- 
cause he is cheap, like many other 
cheap things, he may prove dear in 
the end. J. A. CONOVER. 





Molasses as Stock Food and Medicine. 


I send an article being sent 
out by dealers in molasses on 
molasses as a horse medicine. 
The claims made are very ex- 
travagant. I would like to know 
what you think of it. 

J. W. B. 

Wayne Co., N. C. ; 


Editorial] Answer: The description 
of the results secured from feeding 
molasses contained in the clipping 
sent is over-drawn, as is usually the 
case when those weeklies of the lay 
press that cater to the sensational 
essay to discuss agricultural matters. 
The chief value of molasses as a feed 
is due to its high content of carbo- 
hydrates—sugar—practically all of 
which is digestible. Molasses is now 
being used extensively ry the manu- 
facturers of mixed feed. Some of 
these feeds are good, but in others 
the molasses seems to be used chiefly 
for the purpose of covering up the 
defects of a very poor mixture. 

Unless care is also taken to arti- 
ficially dry these molasses feeds, they 
are likely to undergo fermentation, 
which may destroy their value. Mo- 
lasses is no medicine, except as an 
easily digested, good feed, judiciously 
used, is a medicine at a price which 
will make its use profitable. When 
corn is worth 75 cents a bushel, mo- 
lasses in limited quantities is prob- 
ably worth somewhere from ten to 
twelve cents a gallon. 





We Need More Sheep. * 


Messrs.Editors: The sheep industry 
which at one time was very profitable, 
of late years has been almost entire- 
ly destroyed by the running at large 
of useless, untaxed dogs, owned 
largely by irresponsible parties who 
could not pay for any damage they 
might do. There can be no more ob- 
jection to taxing useful and valuable 
dogs than to taxing horses and cattle, 
and if in addition to a reasonable tax, 
which would do away with most of 
the useless ones, the farmers were 
allowed to shoot every stray dog 
found on their farms between the 
hours of sunset and sunrise, we would 
soon see the thousands of acres of 
waste land, from which the owners 
derive no revenue, carrying large 
flocks of sheep and yielding good re- 
turns. ARCHIBALD SMITH. 





First Female Shade—“I was down 
at the Pearly Gate just now, girls, 
when Mrs. Fore Brown arrived.” 

Chorus—‘“‘What did she have on?” 











“BREEDERS 
| DIRECTORY” 

















IF YOU WANT THE BEST HOG 


Buy from those who give their sole attention to the production of the greatest Berkshire yee 





WE 


=o) 





Our herd comprises the most splendid lines of breed: 
buy ae oe experience develop in American and English bred jae yem — taoner me 


PREMIER OF THE BLUE RIDGE,” 


herd. If pou are interested write. 


108555, the greatest i living boar. heads our 


The Blue Ridge Be:kshire Farms, Asheville, N. OC, 








Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Gattle and Berkshire Hogs 








Eminent X, at the head of herd, son of 
the famous Eminent that sold at auction 
for $10.000. No females for sale at present, 
but have a few choice bulls and bull 
calves at reasonable prices. These bulls 
are from cows that have made over 400 
pounds butter in twelve months. Choice 
Berkshires of all ages on hand. 


R. L. SHUFORD 


NEWTON, N. C. 




















BILTMORE 


We Offer at Close Prices 


Six Bred Jersey Heifers due to calve Decem- 
and January. Special low pricefor the bunch, 
A few extra good bull calves out of high- 
record tested cows, and at prices any one who 
appreciates good stock can afford to pay. 
Young Barred Plymouth Rock and Single 
Comb White Leghorn chickens for sale. 


EGGS AT MARKED-DOWN PRICES. 


BILTMORE FARMS 
BILTMORE, N. C. 


DUROC JERSEY PIGS 


° 
Orders solicited for delivery after August 
first. I will ship you only good specimens of 
the breed. and at reasonable prices. My herd 
is excelled by none. Allmaturesows. Write 
for descriptive circulars and prices. 


W. A. THIGPEN, 
Conetoe, N. C. 


FOR SALE 


Fine Golden Lads Bull,.5 years old, sired by 
Golden successor, one of the greatest bulls in 
America, out of Ione of Pittsford, 17 Ibs. but- 
ter in 7 days, 9,632 1bs. milk in one year. For 
pedigree and price write 


B. W. KILGORE, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


RE SS I 
For Sale 


Registered Duroc- Jersey Pigs. 
E. B. Sutton, Calypso, N. C. 
BERS A 


The South's Greatest Herd, 


Tennessee Herd of Duroc-Jersey Swine 


Headed by Tennessee Colonel 20665, winner of 
first in class Tennessee State Fair, 1908, one of 
the greatest Boars of the breed. Some extra 
choice Spring Pigs by Tennessee Colonel for 
sale. Correspondence solicited. 
s. TANBERY & SONS, 
Newport, Cocke County, Tenn. 


Tamworth Pigs, 
Young Jersey Bulls, 
One Dutch Belted Bull, 


FOR SALE. Address 


OCCONEECHEE FARM 


DURHAM, N. C. 























IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 
Standard Bred ~ Essex Hogs, 
Horses, Jersey Scotch Collie 
Cattle, Black’ Dogs 3 3 : 


or B. P. Rocks, 8. L. Wyandottes, S. C. Brown 

Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 

—and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 

a <P Robert L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
olly 








Selwyn Farm Teroughbred 


Headed by the $1,100.00 Son of Premier Long- 
fellow 68600, LEE’Ss PREMIER 38D 112763, the 
SHORTEST NOSED AND BEST HEADED BOAR in 
America. 

We are now booking orders for his pigs of 
both sexes, which are marked just like him: 
or will sell you magnificently bred sows safe 
with pig by him. 

Our herd contains sons and daughters of 

the peerless Longfellow 68600, Berryman Duke 

72946 (litter mate to Masterpiece 77000); Pre- 
mier Longfellow’s Rival 101678; Duke of 
Oakdale 93955. 


Sows bred to Lee’s Premier 8d 112763, and 
spring pigs of both sexes by Kenilworth Long- 
fellow 104156; Duke of Oakdale 93955; Berryton 
pd, = 72946, and Premier Longfellow’s Rival 

Registered Jerseys for sale at all times. 
Write for descriptive booklet and prices. 

EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Registered Duroc Jersey Pigs Cheap. 


Allj ages ready to ship at all times. Par- 
ties wishing to buy will do well to write 
me for special low prices for the next four 
months. 

Mail orders given special attention. 


M. B. WHISNANT, - - HOLLIS, N.C. 
(CLOVERDALE FARM BERKSHIRES. 


Choice pigs of the most popular blood 
lines now ready forsale and toship. Write 
me your wants, I have the best and will make 
the ve right. Address 

L. H. GWALTNEY, Hickman, Tenn. 


Foxes, Dogs, Eggs. 


I can ae this season 400 Red and Gray 
Fox Cubs at_ $4.00 each; best of Fox-hound 
borg to $10.00 each. 

Ss. C. B. Leghorn Eges $1.00 per 30; 15 Ba a 
Rock Eges $1.00; 12 Pekin Duck Eggs $1.00. 

10 aes Fox-houn ds. 

D. STODGHILL, Shelbyville, Ky. 


Dogs at Auction—I am compelled to sell all my 
fox, cat, deer, coon, and possum hounds and 
pups, setters, pointers, collies, fox terriers, 
and bull dogs. List tellsall. You get them 
at Four ener Write 

. WILMOTH, Shelbyville, Ky. 


ARROWHEAD FARM. 
Red Polled Cattle, Dorset Sheep, Poland Chinas, 


of the best breeding. 
Sem’) BS. Weeds, 3 _ Charlottesville, Vieginia 




















LIVE STOCK INSURANCE 


Prevent sickness, disease and suffering 
among your Cattle, Stock, Swine, Sheep and 
Roultry by using ‘INTERNATIONAL’ Disin- 
fecting & Deodorizing Liquor. The BEST Dis- 
infectant and Deadorant made. Non-Poison- 
ous and Stainless. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Sure death to all vermin, insects, &c. Gallon 
cans $2.25 each: 1-2 gallon cans $1.50 each and 
quart cans 75c. each. Full and clear direc- 
tions on package. Order to-day and keep 
your stock in prime, healthy and comfortable 
condition during the entire year. Orders 
shipped same day received. 


The International Paint Manfg. Co., 
RICHMOND, VA. 








’ Valuable Buggy Book FREE 
Our new 86 page Catalog 


shows and describes over 
60 styles of vehicles on which 
we save you from $20 to $40 
in middlemen's profit and ex- 
penses. Let us mail you one 
Free. GOLDEN EAGLE 
BUGGY CO.. Atlanta, Ga. [5 


Station 6. 
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From 12 Bushels to 65 Bushels Per Acre. 


That is How Mr. Cannon Built Up the Fertility of His Corn 
Lands Simply by the Use of Barnyard Manure. 


Messrs, Editors: If the Southern 
farmer will stop clearing up new 
land and apply his energies to the 
upbuilding of the worn out soils on 
the intensive plan, in a few years 
he can double his crops and also 
double his hank acount. 


In the South we have one of the 
greatest foundations for soil up- 
building of any section of the coun- 
try. Why? Because (1) the sub- 
soil in a large area is red clay with 
a foundation upon which we can 
build in solid form and which pre- 
vents the material which we place 
upon the soil from leaching away; 
(2) by supplying the soil with plenty 
of humus we can make it loose and 
mellow and so retain moisture for 
the making of the crops, and by rota- 
tion of crops and the growing of 
the legumes we can keep the soil 
well supplied with nitrogen from the 
air. 

Every farmer who has 100 acres 
of land in cultivation should cut it 
down to fifty acres for cultivation 
and place the other fifty acres in 
pastures and supply it with live stock, 
making a sufficient feed on the fifty 
acres in cultivation to feed his stock 
through the winter. He should 
carefully house his stock and bed 
them. By so doing he can make 
from three to five tons of manure 
per head, and also make a profit on 
his stock on the market. 


I wish here to give my experience 
in the improvement of six acres 
which I began in the year 1898. I 
planted this plat in 1896 in corn and 
{t made twelve bushels to the acre. 
I became disgusted and left it va- 
cant the next year. In 1898 I de- 
termined to do something with that 
land, and having a herd of about 
forty head of cattle some hogs and 
mules, carefully housing them and 
littering the stalls, I made a fine 
lot of good old stable manure and 
spread broadcast in the early spring 
twenty loads per acre. Plowed it in 
with a heavy two-horse plow about 
ten inches deep, afterwards harrow- 
ed with a good harrow. Before 
planting I harrowed again and plant- 
ed the corn with a planter twenty 
inches apart. I only got to plow 
it once, owing to a storm which tan- 
gled it and prevented further culti- 
vation. 


I had the corn at maturity cut 
and shocked. When husking time 
came carried a sealed bushel tub to 
the field and measured the corn, 
which yielded sixty-five bushels per 
acre, or 390 bushels that year against 
only seventy-two bushels two years 
before. This piece of land has been 
in rotation since then and in 1906 
I made twenty-four bushels of fine 
wheat to the acre. I sow red clover 
in my wheat so as to keep up the 
land, I have continued to build 


PROFITABLE FARMING 














Fertile land at reasonable prices; 
amild and healthful climate; three 
crops a season from the same land— 
and good markets forthem. These 
are some of the advantages of the 
splendid Eastern Carolina country 
recently opened up by the : : : : 


NORFOLK & SOUTHERN RAILWAY 








Some splendid opportunities for the 
farmer, trucker, fruit-grover, stock- 
man, dairyman, poultryman, busi- 
ness man and manufacturer. : : : 

Descriptive booklet free. 

F. L. MERRITT, 

Land and Industrial Agent, 

NORFOLK & SOUTHERN RAILWAY, 
Norfolk, Va. 














up my other lands along this line 
and the returns are fine. 

No farmer can build up his land 
permanently without good old barn- 
yard manure. 

A CANNON. 

Henderson Co., N. C. 





Look After the Bare Spots in the 
Corn Fields. 


Messrs. Editors: Those old bare 
spots in the corn fields where the 
miserable bud worm hag got in its 
work this wet spring, what are you 
going to do with them? When you 
look over that piece of land you have 
worked hard and long on to have it 
just right, doesn’t it make you feel 
mean to see here and there spots 
where a nasty little insect has spoil- 
ed your work and marred the picture 
of the beautiful even field of corn 
you expected to have? It makes one 
feel like going out there, picking 
those spots up bodily, giving them a 
warm shaking and pitching them 
right square out into the big road, 
—and we would do it if were not for 
leaving the hole. 

But something must be done with 
them, we cannot afford to plow, fit, 
and plant land, then work it all sum- 
mer for no crop. Here is the way 
we do it: take a sack of peas out 
when we go to cultivate; when we 
come to one of these vacant places, 
sow some peas and cultivate them 
in, then lift out the cultivator gangs 
when making subsequent’ cultiva- 
tions. The peas will make some pig 
feed if nothing more, and the land 
will be lighter the next time so the 
worm won’t work in it so bad. Let’s 
grow a good crop of something on 
every acre we plow. 

A. L. FRENCH. 





Peas in Corn. 


Will it be a damage to corn 
if peas be planted on same row 
at same time, or in same furrow, 
running planter ahead with peas 
followed by planter with corn? 

B. J. M. 

Lee Co., Miss. 


Editorial Answer: If it were cer- 
tain that there would be sufficient 
moisture for both crops, the peas 
would probably do no great harm to 
the corn crop if planted at the same 
time in the row, but this can not be 
known, and, moreover, there is noth- 
ing to be gained by this procedure. 
If there is such an abundance of 
plant food and moisture, the corn 
might be planted thicker. The best 
time to plant peas in corn is at the 
last working. Then the peas will 
make much of their growth after 
the corn crop is practically made and 
it is probably better for the corn 
and the land. 





A reader wishes to know the best 
way to get rid of gum stumps. We 
shall be glad to hear from anyone 
who has had experience along this 
line and learned a_é satisfactory 
method, 











WANTED—Three or four Budders and 
Tyers. State wages expected. 
W. T. HOOD & CO., RICHMOND, VA, 











Traction and Portable En- 
gines, Threshers, Saw Mills, 
Feed Mills, Gasoline Engines, 
Cream Separators, and Farm 
Machinery in general. 


—— Anything you need, write or 'phone—— 


PETTY REID COMPANY, 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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IT PAYS TO BUY THE BEST! 
WOODRUFF MACHINERY IS THE BEST! 








Write to us for Descriptive Catalogue which explains 
why Woodruff Saw Mills, Shingle Mills, Lath Mills, Drag 
Saws, Wood Splitters, Hay Presses, and our Cornish 


Boiler Steam Engines, and Wheat Threshers are best. 
We are manufacturers and give terms on our Machinery, and 
you can save money by buying direct from us. Write us at once. 


WOODRUFF HARDWARE & MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Winder, Ga. « 








VERTICAL 
SHINGLE MILL 


HORIZONTAL 
SHINGLE MILL 
























BESS 









) eZ 
Backed by 50 Years “Mf 
of Steady Improvement Y 
Dederick Presses are backed by 
Y more than fifty years of careful 
yy experimenting and improving. 
Tfey hold the world’s records for 
neat, rapid and thorough work, and 
have always come out winners in con- 
tests with other presses, 
ff DEDERICK’S 
Vg BalingPresses ¢£ ' 
are strong, substantial, 
and durable—made in a 
modern factory by men 
who are press experts. 
They’re the world’s dest, 
as wellas first, Presses— 
the farmer’s wisest choice. / 
Our free Catalogue isfull 7A 
of facts about Presses /g) 
d baling. Write for 
copy—to-day. 
P. rd Denracx’s Sous, 


an 
a 








Greensboro Boiler and Machine 
Company, 
GREENSBORO, N.C. 

Bagines, 


Saw Mills; 
Agricultural, 


Electric Light 
and Power Plants; 
Tanks, 

Towers, Etc. 
Wood Saws 

and Splitters. 





Anything in the Machinery !ine that you need. 
93 TONS FIVE HOURS 
Baled By 


ANN ARBOR JR. 


“‘That’s the Press."’ 
Built for South 
and West, 
To Bale Direct 
from field, 
Engine and Press 
Combined 











Traction or 
Portable. 
Cuts Baling Bf 
Cost in Two BG 


Get Free Catalog WV 
Now. al 


14 
Ann Arbor Machine Go., Ann Arbor, Mich 


Brother 





Than Is delivered by an 
other style of pump an 


More Water 26 to 3344% on 


than is raised by any other pump of the 
same type is produced by the 


“American” Centrifugal Pump 


It’s because the impel‘er is accur- 
ately machined to the vasing, there 
is no sudden change of direction of 
the water in pass- 
ing thru the pump, 
and the entire me- 
chanical efficiency 
contributes direct- 
ly to the raising of 
water. ‘Ameri- 
can” Centrifugals « 
are guaranteed 
rigidly. Ask for 
our new Catalog. wi aaa 
The American Well Works, Omice & Works, Aurora, Ill. 
First Nat. Bank Bldg., Chicago. 

Sydnor Pump Company, Richmond, Virginia. 


PilSave You$50 


On a Manure Spreader 
if You'll Let Me 


This is just a little ad—but a postal will bring my Big 
Book—and give you my $50.00 Saving Price and Special 
Proposition. You can save as much answering this little ad- 
vertisement as if it covered a page. 

My Spreader positively will do better work and last longer 


ter what the pace 
more? 20,000 ¢: 

stamped their O. K. on 
my spreader and money. 































bring you everything postpaid. 
WII You Pay a Penny For 
The Postal and Save $60.00? 
Address Wm. Galloway, Pres. 
WM. GALLOWAY Co. 
679 Galloway Sta. Waterloo, ta. 














: pnts Because of the outside tant “<9 
open system, straig! 

line valve motion ana ball-bearing gov- 

\ ernor, Thousands in 








Charles A.Stickney Company 


MAIN OFFICE & FACTORY ST PAUL MINN 























red by ne 
pump an 
more wate 
the 









Aurora, Ill. 
> 


Virginia. 


550 
ader 
Vie 


ing my Big 
and Special 
this little ad- 





UL. MINN 


ompany 
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THE MARKETS 











RALEIGH OOTTON. 
Raleigh, N. C., June 26, 1909. 


Cotton, best grades -............-... 11% to11% : 
OB BTRNNOR oi conn ccs bis onde secdsbee 9% to1024 


RICHMOND TOBACCO MARKET. 





EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


(Other Educational ads on page 7.) 

















Trinity Gollege. 





(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf Tob 
7 Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 


Bright 











Four Depart ts----Collegiate, Graduat 














Wrappers Fillers Engineering and Law. 
oo eee a a [2 Bt 
ie 12 Bil |] carce ubrary tactiities. Well-equtpped 
Cutters Smokers laboratories in all departments of 
a er ee 10 12 5 6 Science. Gymnasium furnished with 
MOMAOUT 225... .2555- 25056 12 @13 | 6 36 best apparatus. Expenses very mod- 
pedecenn cere esens sass 9 @10 erate. Aid for worthy students. ::;: 





Sun-cured Dark-fired 





COMMON osssnn ccscensa seen 6 8 5 7 
ee 7 9 7 9 
GROG aso ss 5-85. 9 @i4 9 @i2 














CHARLESTON PROVISIONS AND 
5 FARM SUPPLIES. 


Charleston, S.C., June 26, 1909. 








D, S. C. R. Sides, packed........ : 12% 
. §. Bellies, packed ........... 13 
. S. Butts 10 
Butter—Creamery.............-... 30 
Hams— Choice, as to size and - 
Lard—Pure—Tierces.............. 13 
se ree errs $2.00 

Meal. Common ............---..:.. 1. 

Hay—Timothy........ 1.00 to 1.10 
Grain—Corn, white 1.00 
Co 98 
70 
68 
92 
1.60 
1.60 
1.20 
1.60 
50 
50 
70 
70 
85 

6% 
7.50 
7.50 
6.50 
6.00 





NEW YORK PRODUCE MARKET. 


New York, June 26.—Arrivals of 
potatoes from the South have been 
lighter during the past few days, but 
the supply, nevertheless, seems to be 
equal to the demand. Old potatoes 
are working out on a lower basis. We 
quote new Southern Rose or “Irish 
Cobbler” at $2.75@3 per barrel. 
White Chilis $2.75@3. Seconds, 
$1.75@2. Old potatoes, working out 
at $1.75@2 per bag of 150 pounds. 
Sweet potatoes, $1.75@2.50 per bas- 
ket for Jerseys, the outside rate be- 
ing for fancy stock. Onions show 
little change. Cabbage quiet at 50c- 
@ $1 per crate or barrel, for Virginia 
stock. Maryland, per crate, $1@1.25. 
Corn is in fair demand and working 
out at $1@1.75 per Southern stand- 
ard crate. N. O., per barrel, $2@5. 

Fruits are doing well, and the de- 
mand for most of the stock is keep- 
ing down any undue accumulation. 
North Carolina peaches, per carrier, 
$1.50@1.75; South Carolina, $1.50- 
@2. Blackberries, N. C., per quart, 
6 @9c. Raspberries, per pint, 6@12c. 
Huckleberries, N. C., per quart, 12- 


@ 15c. Gooseberries, 6@10c per 
quart. Muskmelons, Florida, 45 per 
crate, $1.50@2; Georgia, standard 


crate, $2@3. Watermelons, $10@30 
per 100, with supply liberal. 











Educational Directory. 

















Presbyterian College for Women, 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. : 
Situated in famous Piedmont section. New 
building with all conveniences and safe- 
guards. Experienced teachers, thorough 
work. Home atmosphere. Rates low. 
For catalogue, write 
REV. J. R. BRIDGES, D. D. 


OXFORD SEMINARY 

OXFORD, N. CG. 
Illustrated Catalogues containing full 
information as to Course of Study, 


Charges, &c., ready for distribution. 
Apply for one one. 














Young Men wishing to study Law 
Should investigate the superior ad- 
vantages offered by the Department 
of Law at Trinity College. 

For Catalogue and further information, 
address 
D.W.NEWSOM, Registrar, 

DURHAM, N. C. : 


Trinity Park School 


A FIRST-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Certificates of Graduation Accepted 
for Entrance to Leading Southern 
OL Te a eee ee ee 


Best Equipped Preparatory School 








. 


tn the South, 





Faculty of 10 officers and teachers. 
Campus of seventy-five acres. Li- 
brary containing forty thousand 
volumes. Well equipped gymna- 
sium. High standards and modern 
methods of iustruction, Frequent 
lectures by prominent lecturers. 
Expenses exceedingly moderate. 
Elevenyears of phenominal success. 





For Catalogue and other informa- 
tion, address 


H. M. NORTH, Headmaster, 
DURHAM, N. C. 

















Wanted! 


One hundred young men not 
under sixteen years of age who 
desire to besomething more than 
ordinary ‘‘hands’’; who want to 
earn more than wages gener- 
ally paid to ‘“‘hands’’—to come 
to the Agricultural & Mechani- 
cal College for the Colored 
Race and there prepare them- 
selves to be skilled mechanics, 
intelligent farmers, well quali- 
fied teachers. Graduates earn- 
ing from $3000 to $150.00 per 
month. Board, Lodging and 
Tuition, $7.00 per month. Fall 
Term begins September 1, 1909 
For FREE Tuition or for cata- 
log, write President J. 8. Dudley, 
A. & M. College, Greensboro, 














..Central Academy.. 


A High Grade Preparatory 
School With Indastrial and 
Agricultural Equipment 


Boys and Young Men prenvared for college in 
the most thorough manner. Course of study 
includes English, Mathematics, History, 
Latin, Greek, Science, Agriculture, and Bible. 
A faculty of six competent teachers, good 
buildings, steam heat, beautiful location and 
pure drinking water are some of the: advan- 
tages. Expenses exceedingly moderate. Fall 
term begins Sept. 1. 1909. For further inform- 
ation and catalog, address 


J. B. AIKEN, Principal, 
Littleton, N. oO. 





A LEADING Board- 
ing School for 250 
students. 2ist year. 
Prepares for College, 
Business, Teaching, or 
for Life. In Health and 
sagen vod meaeonees 
e patronage. ery 
Reasonable Rates. Each Stu- 
dent receives careful 
personal attention. 
For beautiful catalog, 
views, &c. Address 


W. T. WHITSETT, Ph. D., Whitsett, N. C. 


SCHOOL OF LAW 
University of North Carolina. 








Three law professors. Additional lecturers. 
Six distinct courses given throughout the 
year. No extra charge for other University 
classes. Qualified students can take LL. B. 
in two years. Special law building and libra- 
ry. Total expenses average $3850 per year. 
Session begins September 9, 1909. Summer 
Session June 16, 1909. Address Registrar, 


University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C 


ICL ED, 
“iMeNOOORATEN ) 


GE 
BUSINES: When you think of going to 
school, write for Catalogue and 
Special Offers of the Leading Business an 
Shorthand Schools. KING’S BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, Raleigh,N. C., or Charlotte, N. C. 
We also teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 





oo, 





F. P. HOBGOOD, Prxs. 


Session opens September 7th. 


Degrees, B. A., M. A., B.S. and 
e LL.B. Law, Medicine, Educa- 
tion, Bible, and the usual aca- 


GE demic courses. 


Faculty, 32. F Expenses 
Students, 386 Moderate. 
Library, 19,000 orest Students’ 


volumes. Boe | Add Fund. 


College 


W. L. POTEAT, 


WAKE FOREST, N. C. 


Superior Literary 
Societies. 
Gymnasium, with baths. 


President 








LIBERTY-PIEDMONT INSTITUTE, 
Wallburg, Davidson Co., NC. 
Herbert W. Early, - - Principal 


Prepares boys and girls for the Sopho- 
more class of our leading colleges. 

New brick building, with electric lights, 
water works, steam heat. Moral] and home- 
like atmosphere, healthful location, thor- 
ough instruction. Boys and girls have 
dormitories in separate buildings. 

Expenses from $85 to $110 for session of 
thirty-four weeks, beginning Aug. 30, 1909 

For illustrated catalogue, address 


LIBERTY-PIEDMONT INSTITUTE, 
WALLBURG, N. C. 














The North Carolina 
College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts 


The State’s college for vocational training. 
Courses in Agriculture and Horticulture: in 
Civil, Electrical and Mechanical Engineer- 
ing; in Cotton Milling and Dyeing; in Indus- 
trial Chemistry. Why not fit yourself for life 
by taking one of these courses? 

Address 
D. H. HILL, PRESIDENT, 


Have You a Daughter ? 


If so, you will be interested 


in our illustrated announce- 
ment, which will be sent 
free upon request. 


STATE NORMAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


HARRISONBURG, . . VIRGINIA 











A new state normal school of high grade for 
young ladies desiring to teach, etc. Location 
unsurpassed. New buildings. Comfortable 
dormitory, furnished rooms, steam heat and 
electric lights. Able faculty. Tuition Free to 
state students. 

EXPENSES LOWER THAN ANY SCHOOL 

OF EQUAL GRADEIN VIRGINIA : ; : 


First Session Begins Sept. 28, 1909 


Address 
JULIAN A. BURRUSS, Pres. 


Harrisonburg, Va. 








Franklin Female Seminary, 
Franklin, Va. 





A select school for girls and 

young ladies, with modern con- 
veniences, located in an unusually 
healthful town with city van- 
tages and near the Atlantic Coast. 
Its purpose is to maintain good 
health, do good work, and develop 
Christian character. It offers ex- 
ceptional advantages in the liter- 
ary branches, music, painting and 
drawing, expression and physical 
culture, and shorthand and type- 
writing. For further information, 
apply to R. M. A. Pres. 
P. O. Box, 122, - 


FRANKLIN, VA. 














.Claremont College. 


Hickory, N. C. 


For girls, Healthful location. Experienced 
Toachors. Suporior Musical advantages. 
Moderate Rates. The school for the Farmers’ 
daughter. 


JOSEPH L. MURPHY, President. 








Round Hill School 


Co-educational. Improvements and new 
building give great capacity for thorough 
work. 

Eleventh session begins August 18, 1909, 
with five instructors. Thorough course of 
study, high standard, fine patronage, mod- 
erate rates, strict discipline, careful super- 
vision, and a safe, and delightful place. 

Have you a son or a daughter to edu- 
cate? Send them to us. 

Correspondence solicited. Write for a 
catalogue. 


REV. D. J. HUNT, Principal. 
Miss N. Melderra Livingston, Lady Prin.. 
UNION MILILS, N. C. 














EDICAL COLIECE 





OF VikGin: + 
Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy 


cond st ins Sept. 14, 1909 
ies labo: pe pat pos facilities. 










ving expenses 





West Raleigh, N. C. 





a a <p 4 catalogue @, 
rite for 6 an x 
1909 | christopher Tompkins, M.D, Dean, Ricaaend, Ya 











TECHNICAL INSTITUTE of 


gineering and commercial life. 


and Architecture. 


For illustrated catalogue, address 





Georgia School of Technology 


ATLANTA, GA. 


without exception, occupy prominent and lucrative positions in en- 


in the South, with the abounding opportunities offered its graduates in 
the South’s present remarkable development. 
School’s graduates is much greater than the supply. 681 students were 
enrolled during session just ciosed. Advance courses in Mechanical, Elec 
trical, Textile and Civil Engineering, Engineering Chemistry, Chemistry 
Extensive and new equipment of Shop, Mill, Labora- 
tories, etc New Library and new Chemical Laboratory. Cost reasonable. 
K. @. MATHESON, A. M, LL. D., President, ATLANTA, GA. 





the highest rank, whose grad ates 
Locatedin the most progressive city 


The demand for the 











Hospital. 





Penmanabip, etc. jby mail. Send for Home 
Study Circular. 


4) K ANSAS CITY VETERINARY COLLEGE iit, cquiment.Large 


Many attractive positions open as Practitioners, Teachers, Invessigators, 
Sanitary Officers. Army Veterinarians, U.S. Veterinary Inspectors. Term opens September 
16, Catalogue and further information sent on application. 

DR. S. STEWART, Secretary, 1360 E. 15th St., Kansas City, Mo, 
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A Little Flock in Town. 


How One Poultrywoman Makes a Small Flock Give Her Big 
Returns. 


Fm EGINNING with a few hens 
lis and one rooster, my poultry 
@F~} plant has grown into one of 
a nice size for a city yard. 

There are 35 hens and 1 rooster 
in my pen, all Barred Plymouth 
Rocks of the very best stock, each 
bird being a fine individual. 

I never have any disease, lice or 
mites, and my fowls are confined in 
a lot 30x30 feet, well drained and 
sunny location, it being on the south 
side of the house. The poultry 
house is roomy and well ventilated. 

In seasons when eggs are scarce, 








| 


mixed grains, which generally keep 
them busy until dinner time. In the 
afternoon of this day I give more of 
the same feed and a little corn added 
if the weather is real cold. 


The next morning varies again. 
Two quarts of dry wheat bran in a 
pan by itself, which they eat raven- 
ously. In another pan is placed 1 
quart of beef scraps. Now this car- 
ries them into the afternoon when 
they have three quarts of whole oats. 
They are thus alternated from one 
feed to another and while they are 





always hungry I notice they always 


FLIES. 
(Continued from Page 7.) 
half as many deaths as this once- 
thought innocent nuisance. 

When a few summers ago, some 
public-spirited citizens and health of- 
ficials undertook to rid their neigh- 
borhodds of mosquitoes, they brought 
upon their heads not a little ridicule, 
as well as some well-ordered objec- 
tion as to the impossibility of exter- 
minating this pest. But they went 
ahead, drained the marshes and oiled 
the stagnant pools, and now their 
neighbors, enjoying almost entire 
freedom from the scourge of former 
years, are ready to join in the good 
work, 

This experience should encourage 
those who are urging a campaign of 
extermination against the much 
more dangerous house-fly. 

Much can be done, of course, by 
screeng to keep the flies out of the 
house, and by fly-paper and formalin 








VARIETIES OF POULTRY—NO. 


1. 





THREE PRIZE-WINNING WHITE ; WYANDOTTES, 








I always have them for my table and 
a few dozens to spare (at 30 cents, 
the year round). These are very 
much sought after, especially by 
convalescents and sick people who 
are compelled to have the fresh arti- 
cle. 


My hens all eat from my hand and 
talk all the time when I am with 
them. They are great pets and a 
world of company- and pleasure. 

When a hen gets broody, I try and 
give her a quiet nest off by herself 
and 13 eggs to while away her time. 
The hens sit in the yard where I 
keep my baby chicks. I let each hen 
take her chicks and raise them. 
With the aid of a good lice powder 
and plenty of chick feed they are 
usually very lusty, fine, fast growers. 
When about 2 weeks of age I give 
them the same mash I give my 
grown-ups, and they eat with a rel- 
ish. They have all the grain they 
want, some table scraps, a little beef 
scraps (several times a week), and 
they are soon ready for the table. 
The finest specimens, of course, are 
kept for the laying pen to supply the 
place of the 3-year-old hens that are 
past their age of usefuiness. 

My laying stock is fed each morn- 
ing at a regular hour. One morning 
for this bunch of 35 hens I give 
4 quarts of a prepared mash thor- 
oughly moistened with boiling water 
(and cooled down), which they rel- 
ish very much. They alw&ys have 
fresh water every morning. The 
drinking pan is thoroughly washed 
each day. In the afternoon about 
3.30 o’clock I give 2 quarts of crack- 
ed corn. This makes one day’s feed- 
ing. 

The next day is quite different—it 
being in the morning 2 quarts of 





fill my egg basket and are fat with- 
out being unhealthy. 

I give in addition to the above ra- 
tion all the green stuff I can find, 
always chopping it up fine to make 
sure -they eat it and not waste the 
stems and coarser parts. 


My hens are dusted with lice pow- 
der once a month in winter and 
oftener in summer. I sometimes use 
a tablespoon of slaked lime in the 
drinking water. Keep plenty of 
sand, gravel and crushed oyster 
shells before them at all times, 


I never have scaly-leg because I 
do not use lime about the yard at 
all. This cracks the scales of the 
legs and makes a fine nest for the 
scaly-leg microbe. I have a ground 
floor to my poultry house and pour 
the coal ashes from the house fires 
each day in under the roosts, making 
the ground dry and purifying the air. 
When this heap is too high I have 
it carted out and start over from 
the hard ground to putting the dry 
ashes in again. 


Sometimes I put a little lice pow- 
der in the sand beds where they take 
their dust baths—this helps to keep 
down the insects that are always 
present on feathered pets. 

I keep plenty of fresh hay in the 
nests to insure clean eggs. 

MRS. S. KIRKPATRICK. 

Dallas Co., Ala. 


15 Cents a Rod| 


For a 22-inch Hog Fence; ee fom, 
4 26-inch; 19¢ for 31-inch; +f 


























for Stinch; 2%e for a it. inch 
Farm Fence. 60-inch Poultry 
Fence 8i¢. Lowest prices ever 
made. Sold on So. aa trial. 
Catalog free. ttoday. 
KITSELMAN ‘BROS. 



























































Box 84 MUNCIE, IND. 

















Solutions to kill them after they 
have got in; but here, as elsewhere, 
prevention is far better than cure. 
Flies breed always in filth; in this 
part of the world largely in horse- 
manure, but also in garbage and the 
excrement of man and other animals. 
They may breed in other less filthy 
material when the place of their 
choice is inaccessible, but then com- 
paratively few of the eggs hatch out, 
and still fewer of the maggots de- 
velop into flies. 

The best preventive measure is to 
keep the stables scrupulously clean 
and the manure in a tightly closed 
pit. When this is not possible, the 
manure should be removed every 
week, since it takes the flies ten days 
to develop. When this is done, the 
material so removed should be gpad- 
ed into the ground, else the flies will 
hatch out just the same in the new 
locality. 

All garbage cans should be tightly 
covered, and vaults and _ cesspools 
treated regularly with copperas or 
chlorid of lime. With these precau- 
tions observed by every one, any 
neighborhood can be practically freed 
from the plague of flies.—Youth’s 
Companion. ' 





Home-Made Fly Paper. 

Fly paper can be easily made at 
home in the following manner: Mix 
together equal parts, by measure, 
of resin and castor oil. Stir until 


thoroughly mixed, which will take 
only a minute. While yet a little 
warm, spread thin and _ evenly 
upon any strong paper that is not 
porous—foolscap writing paper, cat- 
alogue covers, etc. Spread with a 
table knife or any straight-edged in- 
strument, slightly warmed—an old 
toothbrush will do. Leave a narrow 
border to handle with. Lay the pa- 
per on tables, shelves or any place 
where the flies are numerous. They 
will stick fast as soon as they alight 
on the stuff. When the papers are 
full, burn them up and put new ones 
in their places. It is said the oil of 
bay will keep flies out of the house 
if sprinkled about the place.—Farm- 
ers’ Call. 








EGGS, $1.50 FOR SITTING OF 15 


S. C. White and Brown Leg- 
horns. White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black 
Minorcas, Liens Brahmas 
and C. I. Gam: 
ianee Pekin D Duck Eges, 


gona 2 toe teen it’s free. 
” NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Oharlotte, N. O. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


From Hawkins’ Barred Rock, 
White and Buff Rocks, Partridge, White, Buff 
and Silver Wyandottes, R. I. Reds, Black 
Langshans, Light Brahmas, Black Minorcas, 
White and Brown Leghorns. Eggs $1 for 15, 
$2 for 30, $3 for 50, $6 for 100. Will exchange 
eggs for field peas. A hatch of two-thirds guar- 
anteed or order duplicated at half price. 


OAKLAND POULTRY FARM, Ruffin, N. C. 


COCKERELS ! 
COCKERELS !! COCKERELS !! 


We have a fine lot of them in S. C? R. I. Reds, 
Buff Orpingtons, White and Barred P. Rocks, 
and S. C, Brown Leghorns, and are now book- 
ing orders for them at $1.00 to $10.00 each. Also 
Poland China hogs and Fox hounds all ages. 
Say just what you want and send a red stamp to 


LOCUST GROVE, - - Haley, Tenn. 


$1.25 














DAY OLD CHICKS 


$2.00 per 10, Eggs $1.25 per 15, Young Stock $1.00 
each and up, nice trios $5.00. Allfrom prize 
winning R. C. Rhode Island Red stock. Fold- 


er free. Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Landis, N. C. 


GEER’S EGGS HATCH 


Best Barred Rocks, S. C. R. I, Reds and Brown 
Leghorn eggs $1.50 for 15; $2.50 pa 30 eggs. Cir- 
cular free. Address H. B. GEER, 





NASHVILLE, Tenn. 


ROOFINGS 


ACME E” 
= Double Flint Cored Roofing 


(Sanded both sides) 
1 ply at $1.96; pl at $2.25; 8 ply at $2.70 


“ELECTROID” 
Rubber Roofing 


(Smooth Finish) 


1 ply at $1.85: 2 ply at $2.20; 3 ply at $2.60 
per square. 


“UNIVERSAL” 
Gravel Surface 


(Washed Sea Gravel) 
One weight only; very heavy, at $2.90 
per square. 








The above are the highest grades of Ready- 
vo-lay Asphalt Rooffing that money can buy— 
and are more economical, as they will last 
longer, from 10 to 20 years, with but little care. 

The prices named include sufficient Large- 

Headed Galvanized Nails and Liquid Cement 
Coating, which are placed in the core of each 
roll, to properly lay the same. 


We Prepay Freigkt to your Railroad Station 


We sell cheaper grades of Ready Roofings 

and Building Papers, but the above are the 

vest and most economic: 

a and Catalog *F”’ mailed free for the 
g. 


Carolina Portland Cement Company, 
CHARLESTON, §S. C. 





Get our Prices Cement Lime, Plaster, &c., &o 





SAVE YOUR CHICKENS FROM DISEASE! 


Write to East Charlotte Poultry Yards, Charlotte, N. C. They are giving {ree to all in- 
terested in poultry, remedies made at home that will certainly keep your birds in perfect 


health. 
ply you. 
to pay postage. 


No patent medicine. 


Five cents will make five gallons. 
Don't wait until your birds are dropping dead; Worth dollars toyou. 


Your druggist can sup- 
Send 10cts. 


Just received from abroad 50 of the finest Barred Rock Cockerels, 
Just the thing for you next seasOn. Prices $5 to $75. 
Five hens 8 to 11 Ibs. each and one perfect Cockerel, price $12. 
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How to Get Rid of Green Worms on 
Oabbage. 


Messrs. Editors: Take 1 pound of 
black pepper, grind it fine and 
sprinkle about 500 cabbages. Sprin- 
kle most in the bud. To sprinkle 
early in the morning while the dew 
is on, is best. If it rains within a day 
after this is done, this should be re- 
peated. I have tried this remedy for 
the last eight years and have found 
it a success. The prepared pepper is 
not sufficient for them. This is bet- 
ter than Paris green and other pois- 
ong that are used for the purpose. 

Toprevent having the “‘yellowside” 
in your cabbage, never sow your seed 
or set your plants in the same place 
twice. I set my cabbages this year 
where I had them two years ago and 
I have lost nearly all of them with 
the yellow side. Don’t manure your 
cabbage with stable manure but with 
poultry manure or fertilizer. 

A. D. WILLIAMSON. 

Sampson Co., N. C. 





Late Celery Suits Southern Condi- 
tions Best. 


Please tell me something 
about celery growing. I will soon 
have plants large enough to 
transplant (these plants being 
grown under glass), but I am 
ignorant on celery culture, and 
so appeal to you for advice. 

Pr. 2. P: 

Iredell Co., N. C. 


(Answer by Professor Massey.) 


I fear that you will not have any 
success with celery plants so early in 
the season. You cannot grow early 
celery in the South, and the middle 
to last of August is early enough to 
set the plants in a permanent loca- 
tion, for celery makes its best growth 
after the weather gets cool in the 
fall. Starting celery plants early un- 
der glass will do in the far North, 
where they can make the crop in the 
summer, but you cannot make good 
celery mtich before Christmas. I like 
to have the plants about two inches 
tall the first of June, and then set 
them in a bed about two inches 
apart, where they can be attended to 
in watering, and then shear the tops 
off twice or more during the sum- 
mer, and have them ready to plant in 
late August, being then stout plants 
that come up with a mass of soil. 

I have found it better to buy the 
smal] plants in June from the North, 
as they are hard to start in the 
South after the weather gets warm. 
If you have plants of good size now, 
they will be of little use, as they 
may run to seed before the weather 
is such here as suits them. In any 
event, I always transplant them to 
get them stocky and strong before 
the final setting. 





Rot of Lettuce. 


We have been growing lettuce 
for market, but have lost a great 
many plants by a disease. The 
plants rot off at the ground, 
and the edges of the leaves look 
as if they were burned. We 
wish to know something of the 
2 per cent solution of formalin 
that you spoke of, Where can it 
be purchased, what does it cost 
and how used? ase 

Sampson Co., N, C. 


(Answer by Professor W. F. Massey.) 

Where a fall crop of lettuce is fol- 
lowed at once by a spring crop there 
will always be more or less rot. In 
taking lettuce from the frames it 
should always be pulled, and never 
cut, and all leaves and refuse should 
be removed from the frame. Then 





it is far better to follow the fall 
crop with beets or radishes than to 
re-plant at once with lettuce. Ster- 
ilizing the soil is of doubtful benefit, 
for anything that will kill bacteria 
that are harmful may also kill the 
bacteria of nitrification and make the 
manure less effective. Of course the 
manure can be applied after the for- 
malin has been used and evaporated. 

One pound bottle of formalin to 
30 gallons of water will make it 
strong enough, but igs rather costly 
as the bottle will cost about 50 cents. 
It would be cheaper to move the 
frames to fresh soil, and then prac- 
tice a rotation that will not bring 
lettuce after lettuce. If you use 
glass sashes, you can follow the fall 
crop with beets and radishes profit- 
ably, and these with cucumbers start- 
ed in hot beds in pots and set one 
hill to a sash. Among these, plant 
peas to die down in the fall and be 
plowed under for lettuce again in 
December. 

This will, of course, mean two sets 
of frames, one for the fall crop and 
one for the winter and spring crop, 
but by using glass, which in the 
long run is cheaper than cloth, you 
can avoid the rot. 





Care of Strawberry Bed. : 


I planted out my strawberry 
patch last fall; took the plants 
from an old bed. They are 
fine vines this spring, but bore 
few berries. They are full of 
runners; should I have kept 
them all cut off during bearing 
season? MRS. A. C. 





(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 

The plants set last fall could not 
be expected to make a full crop this 
spring. You should train the run- 
ners in along the rows and keep the 
soil clean between the rows. Then 
next fall set another bed and after 
this one has fruited plow it under, 
for it does not pay to keep a bed 
more than two years. 





Second Crop Potatoes. 

I am just harvesting my crop 
of Irish potatoes, Red Bliss. I 
want to plant the small ones for 
a late crop. Is it best to sun 
them before placing them under 
wet straw to sprout or not? 
What is the least size that I 
would be safe in planting? What 
time in the summer to plant? 

J. K. G. 

Alamance Co., N. C. 


(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 

I woud cut the potatoes and put 
them in a gort of windrow in a fur- 
row and throw sand or soil over 
them. Cut them simply in halves, as 
they sprout sooner cut than whole. 
But leave the potatoes that you want 
to use for seed till the vines are ripe. 
Then watch them and as soon as they 
show signs of sprouting I would be- 
gin to plant, but plant none that have 





not started, as there will be some 
that will not start. Plant in deep 
furrows and cover lightly at first, but 
work the soil to them gradually and 
cultivate perfectly flat. Hilling is all 
right for early potatoes, as we usual- 
ly have rain enough, but in summer 
we must conserve the moisture in the 
soil by shallow working. Do not cover 
hem more than an inch or inch and 
a half at first. 





Cottony Maple Scale. 


I have just planted out a nice 
young orchard. I notice on the 
apple trees a white-looking sub- 
stance on the trunk and limbs 
on the bruised places. It is 
somewhat like cotton in ap- 
pearance, and right under it in 
the bruised places there are a 
great many little, soft eggs. 
Please tell me what they are and 
the surest method of destroying 
them, ‘be a Eke 


(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 

It is probably that your orchard is 
infested with the cottony maple 
aphis, which is sometimes found on 
apple trees. Wash them off with a 
strong decoction of tobacco, and 
spray with this where you cannot 
reach to wash them off. 








Celery Plants Now Ready 
Grown with special care. Cut back 
and transplanted. Just the the thing 
to give best results. 

JOHN A. YOUNG, 
Greensb°ro Nurseries, 
Greensboro, N. OC. 


THE PORTABLE IDEAL HOME CANNERY 











It isthe LATEST improved, most up-to-date 
Canning outfit made. Its merits are many 
and unsurpassed. The Furnace is easily car- 
ried to any place desired. The boiler may be 
used on stove, SEAMLESS-LEAKLESS.. Ca- 
pacity from 400 to 760 cans or glass jars per day. 
We furnish the Lightning Can-Capper, which 
enabies even inexperienced persons to do suc” 
cessful canning. Price of Cannery and all 
necessary t'xtures for canning, $9.50. Guaranteed 
for 5 years. Write for catalogue. 


HOME CANNER CO., - - Hickory, N.C 





W. T. HOOD & CO. 
OLD DOMINION 
NURSERIES 

. Richmond, - - Virginia 

Growers of High Grade Nursery Stock 











Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, Shade and 
Ornamental Trees, Roses, Shrubs, etc. 





Write for Our Complete 
Catalog and Price List 


We desire a few good “hustlers” to re- 
present us— Liberal Contract — CASH 
Weekly. Write immediately for offer. 




















FIND PLEASURE AND PROFIT IN 
GROWING GOOD PECAN TREES 


But the stock must be reliable—that’s vital. Our 


ecan trees are grown in the best section of the 
Pecan belt, by a specialist with a successful record. 
ecans have a fine uture—nuts popular, [ee 
good et the timber in great demand. Now’ 
just the time to start a grove 
Write for free illustrated booklet on Southern 
fruit- bearing trees. We guarantee a **squa 


deal "’"—replace any tree that i isn’t right. 
JEFFERSON NURSERY CO. 
Monticello, Florida 














PECAN 


TREES. sercut tow Prices. 
BEAR'S NURSERIES, PALATKA, FLA. 


Fruit Trees 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


PRICES RIGHT. CATALOGUE FREE, 


ARCADIA NURSERIES, 
Monticello, Fla. 


MILLIONS 


of people depend on Baltimore for their sup- 
ply of Fruits and Vegetables, which makes itt 
a good market. If you want a good house to 
look after your interest, write to 


Hewitt & Company, 


Fruit and Produce Commission Merchants, 
10 E. Camden St., Baltimore, Md. 











‘When writing advertisers, please 


mention this paper. 








National 


121 N. Caroline Street 





FRUIT, VEGETABLE and SYRUP CANS 


The best and cheapest place to buy 
Cans, Labels, Fixtures and Supplies. 


Send for Price-List To-Day 


Can Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 











THE RANEY CANNERS 





Are famous throughout the Country. 


Fifteen years experience has made them perfect. 
experiment, but buy THE CANNER WITH THE REPUTATION 


Don’t 





We supply everything 





you need in t!i.e business - - - 


THE RANEY CANNER COMPANY, Chapel Hill, 


- Let us send you our catalog. 
N.C. 





“CAROLINA” CANNING OUTFITS 


all. Write to-day. 


The handsomest, cheapest and most convenient line in America. 
Canners with a capacity—not little stove 
tomers are now enthusiastic walking advertisements for us. Ifyou 
intend buying a Home or Market Canner, our free booklet explains 
Tharp Hardware and Mfg Co., Elkin, Cc, 


outfits, Thousands of satisfied cus- 





CANNING MACHINES 


Prices $5. to $500. Family Size to Factory Plant. Cans, Labels 
Write for FREE Literature to day. 


and complete supplies. 


Highest Awards. 


Start your own Canning Factory. 
for the Market with MODERN CANNER MéTHODS. Have won 


Big Profits canning 


Capacities 100 to 10,000 cans per day. 


MODERN CANNER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn., Dept. (1) 
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- The Gin That 
Attracts The Grower 


A MUNGER System Ginning Outfit is the best adver- 
tisement a ginner can have. Every cotton grower knows the 
MUNGER System will give him largest turn-out, best sample 
and an increased market value for his crop. Four ginners out 
of five select—nine growers out of ten patronize—the 


HE demand of the market is for baled hay. There are the 
rede of reasons why you should bale the hay you have to 
sell. 

There's a larger demand for it. It brings a better price. 

It is easier to handle. 

And you should bale it yourself rather than hire it done be- 
cause the money you would pay thecontract baler eats a big 
hole in your profits. 

You have the time to do your own baling. You have idle 
horses in the fall and early winter to furnish the power. And 
you have enough help, or nearly enough help, on the farm to 
operate the press. All you need is a good reliable hay press. 


I. H. C. PULL-POWER PRESSES 
.DO GOOD WORK AND FAST WORK 


Buy one of the strong steel and iron I. H. C. presses this 
year, and if you have any considerable amount of hay to bale, it 
will save you its cost the first season. And you will havea reli- 
able press for many seasons to come. 

I. H. C. presses make you independent of the contract baler. 

They are specially valuable tothe average farmer and hay 
raiser because they are operated with small forces, at no expense for power, 
and the work can be done at times when there is little else for either man or 
horses to do. These presses will bale your hay, straw or anything else you 
have to bale into solid, compact and uniform bales. The one-horse press, an 
ideal baler for small hay raisers, turns out 14x18-inch bales. Under average 
conditions, it will bale at the rate of 6 to 8 tons a day. The two-horse press 
has bale chambers 14 by 18, 16 by 18 and 17 by 22 inches in size, and bales 8 to 
15 tons a day—a profitable machine for joint ownership among neighboring 
farmers or doing contract baling. 


I. H. C. presses are not horse killers, are.convenient to operate and there 
isno pounding or uneven draft. Both are full circle presses, and do not 
worry the horses with constant stopping, backing and starting. 

Call on the International local agent and see the presses, or write to the 
home office for catalogue and particulars. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


The Perfect System 


The MUNGER System gives the ginner the further 
advantages of greatest capacity, steady run, greatest freedom 
from delays and breakdowns, greatest profit at the season’s end. 

The MUNGER System gives choice of Munger, Pratt, 

° . . ~ . ‘ ” 
Smith, Winship and Eagle Gins. No ‘‘freak features. 
One or two-story installation. Single machines or complete 
equipment. Engines, Boilers, Linters and full line of cotton 
machinery. 

CONTINENTAL CIN COMPANY 
Atlanta, Ga. Dallas, Texas 
Birmingham, Ala. Memphis, Tenn. 
Charlotte, N. C. Bridgewater, Mass. 

(For export) 
(Address sales office nearest you.) 


Write for catalogue; 
beautiful color illus- 
trations. It’s Free. 





















































THE ROYAL LINE OF HAY PRESSES 


Sontinuocus Travel. Before you buy a hay press be sure you are 
getting one that is honestly built and will 
bale smoothly, quickly and economically 
without breaking down or getting out of order. 
We make this kind of Hay Press—4 of them— 
The Royal, Royal Junior, Royal Economy and New C! 

Write us today and let us prove to you that 
one of these is the one you should b 

CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MF 
Department 


Takes all the Gold Medals Everywhere Exhibited. 





Gold Medal Jamestown Exposition, 
First Prize North Carolina State Fair, 
First Prize wherever shown. 


Makes the Finest Meal of Any Mill on the Market. 


Every farmer who has a gasolene engine 
or any kind of power ought to have one. 
The only portable mill on the market that 
will clean, sift and sack the meal and make 
the finest bread meal to be had, while as 
good as any other mill for coarser feed. 

Write to-day for full information to 


W, C. MEADOWS MILL CO., 




















Get This Rite Hydraulic Ram 


At khere ie a stresm. aocter or Domd sear ae san have running water wherever 
rou want it, 


Pumps Water With Water, ros. Roel 7ithout at 


tention. No expense for power, 
nothing to et out ot order. Raises water 30 feet tor cock foot Fd fall, Box F, : : : : Poor's Knob,N.C. 
os Home, Farm, Irrigation, an purposes, Over 7,000 in use. INTER NAL HARVESTER 
Free yg? and Estimates Giron ye oe Today. > ta : ioe, oe Hisnteone We. 
RIFE EN - Cs ; . or 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
SPANGLER ti freer DRILL 


is superior t other drills. Itislightin weight and draft; has 
high wheels, broad tires, low steel frame; sows grain or fertilizer 
evenly, either up or down hill. Being low in frame, it is easy 
to filland does not obstruct the driver’s view. Has no cogs nor 
side gear to break. Farmers can make no mistake when they 
buy a Spangler Drill, because each drill is guaranteed to give 
satisfaction in every respect. Write for free catalogue, w! 
will tell you more about this great drill, 


SPANGLER MFG. 598 Queen Street, York, Pa. 

















Warranted best Foree Feed 
Fertilizer Drill made 


easly Sewanee eS 





HOW. ABOUT YOUR 
COTTON SEED? 


Do you haul them to the depot, sell them at ten 

to fifteen dollars per ton, buy the meal at twen 

to twenty-five per ton and give away your hu 
in the trade? Why not make your meal and hulls at 


> 








and Boltei 








THERE IS MONEY IN THE CORN STALK | Gibbes Improved (2 in 1) La 3a 


The St. Albans corn stalk shred- 


der is equipped with snapping | 


rolls which pinch off the ears | 
of corn as the 

stalk passes | 

through the | 

machine, and the | 


ears are thrown 


out. Thestalksare | 
shredded very fine | 


and stock will eat | 


80 to 90 per cent. 
It is worth $15.00 to 
$18.00 per ton. You 


lose $4.00 on every ten bushels of | % 


corn, by burning your stalks. 
SAVE THIS. Write for prices, 


L.A. MADDEN, ooo yStsnce, Gat 
SIXTY-SEVEN DOLLARS 


buys the strongest, most durable, and most 
complete HAY PRESS in the world. Oper- 
ated by liorsepower. Will last a life time. 
Have been making them successfully for 16 
years. A money-making proposition—pays 
for itself in a few days, Full information and 
illustrated catalog free upon request. 


TOWER MFG. CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 








When writing advertisers, please mention 
this paper. 


a MILL THAT WILL:” Cut perfect laths. 
Pay for itselfinaday. Run with least pow: 
Make a waste-heap marketable. 


THIS MACHINE FILLS THE BILL. 


“ae = Certainly the bestmachine made. Fuller in. 
formationon application to 
j 


| GIBBES MACHINERY COMPANY, 
Sellers of ‘‘Gibbes Guaranteed Machinery,’’—all kinds, 
Box 1280, Columbia, S. C. 





SANDERS “ UNCLE SAM” HAY PRESS 


Price $50.00—less than any other press of same 
strength and capacity. Get our special prices, 
freight paid. SANDERSiMFG. CO., Dalton, Ga. 














A press unexcelled for one or two horses. ' 
Mounted on wheels or without mountings. | 


m with any gin or saw mill and 
er ezeee soot into meal and leap 50 Chey ecmefrem 
the gin. are fully guaranteed and are in succes#- 
ful eperation all over the South. Write for catalogue. 


PERRYMAN @ CO. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


chofield 
“Win F 





are plant Sovete. — acres, 

we are prepar save you 

money on high grade machinery. 

Write to us. 

M Schofield’s Iron Works 
MACON, GEORGIA. 


— 
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